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NOTES OF THE WEEK. the estimate. The explanation was thag the Allies and 
The French have had a fine success this week, Dominions had two millions a day instead of one, and 
aii winning Craonne with over six thousand prisoners. that thirty millions could not be regarded as real 
— The British have had a set-back at Fresnoy, which was expenditure. The sub-agents for disbursing money 
smond forced by the enemy.» We have not the faintest doubt have a large excess in their hands, and our advance to 
that Fresnoy will be won back before long and added the Dominions for the expenses of their forces at home 
finally to British gains. But the incident is not with- | Will be repaid in due course. With these reductions the 
out its lesson for people at home. It shows that the | daily expenditure became £5,600,000, which is pretty 
The JM talk among the uninformed in this country about the | 24° the Budget estimate of about 5} millions. Mr. 
_. I Germans being on the point of collapse, worn out, Bonar Law also pointed out that fluctuations from 
tobe H@ tired of the war, etc., is without any truth or common week to week made a short period not so sure a guide 
im sense. The enemy is immensely strong and resolute; | 4S 4 longer one. While expenditure could not be 
» of IB and he is only to be overcome by a long and sustained exactly foreseen, he expected the present vote to last 
im effort at home to supply ‘our magnificent Army in till 1 August. The most interesting point in the rest 
™ France with everything it requires in the way of men of his speech was his survey of the Western front. 
i and material of all descriptions. Colonel Repington’s | He compared the great achievements which began in 
ich as TH article on this subject in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of last Tuesday | April with the battle on the Somme, taking the first 
im should be read and taken to heart by soi-disant twenty-four days in each case. On the Somme we 
ia ‘optimists ’’, who, by the way, are not optimists at advanced three and a half miles on a six-mile front. 
m all, but merely people who will not look truth fear- Lately we have advanced from two to five miles on a 
im lessly in the face. We shall retake Fresnoy, and Great twenty-mile front, taking, in fact, four times the extent 
Britain and France will put the enemy out of France | Of territory against twice as many German divisions. 
| and out of Belgium; but it can only be done by The casualties have of necessity been heavy, but in 
| ©6sustained effort and sacrifice and patience at home. the recent advance they are from 50 to 75 per cent. less 
than those in the Somme fighting. 
‘‘ With such troops we can fetch the Devil from i. Pe ; 
i Hell.”’ That is the commendation of his soldiers the Lord Devonport, in his statement in the House of 
ated | German Crown Prince recently handed on to the Upper | Lords on Tuesday, put a better complexion on the food 
Burgomaster of Berlin. We do not accuse the Prince | spectre. Though it still may stalk our island ramparts, 
m. {8 of anything so unlucrative as a knowledge of Virgil; | ! does so with a slight return of colour to its cheeks. 
r bas fi but his remark suggests the line : No ration at present, but abundance of volunteering— 
I ; #: that is the idea. We are all to volunteer “ to recruit 
Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo ’’. our exhausted strength ’—if we may slightly para- 
; by The bright gods of the upper air have already deserted phrase Sir Robert Peel—‘‘ with less abundant supplies 
4to, 1] the German side, and the only course left is an appeal of untaxed bread, the sweeter because it is no longer 
"ff to the powers of Hell. leavened with the sense of injustice’’. Let us hope 
it will be all right. At the same time, one would feel 
<a On Wednesday in the House Mr. Bonar Law moved | rather more assured if there had been less ‘* ifs ” in 
a Vote of Credit for 500 millions, the largest sum as | Lord Devonport’s statement. It bristled with them. 
. yet put down for a single Vote. The daily average | All will be well if we voluntarily keep down our 
expenditure for the first thirty-five days of the present | appetites and if the German submarines do not succeed 
meet financial year was £7,450,000, an alarming increase on | beyond reasonable expectations. Both of these are big 
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ifs 
crowded thoroughfares of London just now and studies 
the buyers we are not sure he will not !be amazed, like 
Clive, at his own moderation. It is indeed an educa- 
tion te watch people, poor before the war, but now 
affluent on separation allowances or*munition wages, 
buying their salmon as to the manner born. Economy ! 


On the other hand, there are large numbers of 
people in London to-day, representing the poorer pro- 
fessional classes and others, who have not come into 
big wages, and, far from buying salmon, these people 
may be seen in long, patient queues in certain streets 
waiting their turn for a pound of margarine, butter 
being beyond their means. The sudden failure in the 
margarine supply has been no light matter. With 
butter, for this class, at a prohibitive price, meat out 
of the question except in small quantities, and flour in 
all forms an article which the nation is entreated to 
partake of lightly, it is difficult for these people to 
know what to live on. They turned to maize and one 
or two other substitutes for wheat lately, but only this 
week they learnt from the Food Controller that these, 
too, were now scarce. Someone has made the inhuman 
suggestion that we should over-smoke ourselves to 
spoil our appetites. This reminds one of Colonel 
Oakes, of the 12th Lancers. ‘‘ Have you break- 
fasted? ’’ a friend once asked the tough old cam- 
paigner. ‘‘ Yes’’, he replied, ‘‘ I’ve had my three 
pipes of shag; that’s my breakfast to-day.”’ 


Of one thing we are quite sure, and it would be 
folly not to face it. If voluntary appeals do fail, and 
if the submarines do torpedo ships beyond reasonable 
expectation, and if, as a consequence, there does occur 
a sudden grave shortage of food, masses of people will 
be difficult to handle. It must not be forgotten that 
the text of the day from which every sermon is 
preached—lib&ty—will not conduce to discipline on 
any emergency. As for the police, who are said to be 
handling food demonstrators in several countries, 
there are not too many of them left in our great towns 
to-day. The policeman, like the minstrel boy, to the 
war has gone. 


Meatless days can only be of use provided people 
confine themselves on those days to fish and other 
quickly perishable foods. If they eat forms of food 
which can be preserved the meatless day is a failure. 
To let off the meat and to punish the pudding and 
cheese is probably worse than to let off the pudding 
and cheese and to punish the meat. Talking of 
pudding, we never could understand why Shelley 
should have termed it a prejudice. It is true his saying 
applied to piping times of peace, but even in peace 
how is pudding a prejudice? 


Rationing would, of course, be regarded by great 
numbers of people as a cruel interference with the 
liberty of the subject. ‘* Oh, sir ’’, exclaimed a baker’s 
wife a few days ago, when a customer asked her how 
she would like the ration, ‘‘ surely they won’t take 
away from us our liberty! ’’ In fact, the proposal to 
ration is regarded by masses of people here as 
Prussianism. 


We wonder what statesmen who only a_ week 
or two ago vied with each other in their red cap 
ecstasies of joy over Revolution, splendid Revolution, 
make of the situation to-day in the East. And what 
do they make of their own sense of responsibility, of 
their judgment, when they read the grave Proclamation 
which the Provisional Government issued on Thurs- 
day and which filled the Press here on that evening? 
What do they make of their speeches in which, 
in trumpet tones, they announced that now, with a 
glorious, free revolution come, the war was virtually 
won. Either these speeches were hypocrisy or they 


If Lord Devonport goes into some of the | 


were hysterics. To be just, we believe they were 
merely the latter, but what an exhibition! We are 
glad we were not led away with the rest into that 
effervescence. 


The Russian Government has now very definitely 
declared against all annexations and indemnities in 
this war, and against a policy of humiliation and 
subjugation applied to any Power. It has also 
declared itself in favour of nations being free to settle 
their own affairs. _With this last we ought all to agree 
absolutely. Nations must be allowed to choose their 
own forms of government and to choose their own 
officers, whether these be presidents of republics, con- 
stitutional kings, or emperors. The idea that no 
country can be happy and well-behaved till it copies us 
exactly is conceited and too insular. As a matter of 
fact, we nearly had a bloody revolution just before the 
war, and we quite had one not long after it had started, 


The Stockholm gathering to discuss peace will be 
attended by, we daresay, a considerable number of 
tricksters and traitors. Some of these wil] be the 
secret agents of the German Government, intent on 
a deal with Russia; others will be subjects of Entente 
and Neutral Powers who want to fox and diddle the 
war out for their own selfish, dishonourable ends and 
interests. It will not be attended by any good citizen 
of this country, and all good and faithful citizens of 
this country, of France, Russia, Italy will desire to see 
the gathering fail utterly. We may liken it with those 
mean and dishonourable peace banquets and flirtations 
with Germany which, unhappily, were dabbled in some 
months ago by a handful of British subjects. We 
characterised them at the time as dishonourable—a 
mild enough reproach against such gatherings. 


We notice a deputy named Cohn in the Reichstag 
last week criticised the German Government for 
allowing undefended towns like London to be bombed 
and for the unrestricted submarine war. Now it is 
quite likely that Herr Cohn was put up to make this 
speech; but, in any case, we profoundly distrust such 
incidents. There is a type of politician and paper 
which always seizes upon any incident of the kind asa 
sign of a split in the enemy camp, and the imminent 
collapse of the war, of course; and the news about 
Cohn—reaching this country by wire through, of 
course, that now familiar channel, Amsterdam— 
apparently exhilarates these politicians and papers. 
We regard it as suspicious, and in any case com 
temptible. Cohn has his doubles here, who are 
always up in arms against their own country and their 
own Army and Navy when a chance occurs. 


Mr. Hughes has won hands down in Australia and 
will head a great National Government and party. He 
has smashed the No-Conscriptionists to pieces, and his 
victory well may shame the mean and spiteful partisans 
here who gloried in his temporary set-back a few 
months ago. Mr. Hughes is a true man, hated and 
feared by all the compromisers and expediency mongers 
in this country. We hope he will find time and oppor 
tunity to pay another visit before long to Great 
Britain. He will find the people and papers who 
feared and crossed him in this country out of power 
and favour to-day. 


We have often stated the facts about reprisals, but 
it seems necessary once more to re-state them, for 
there is still much misunderstanding in the matter. 
Reprisals, such as those carried out on Freiburg by 
British and French airmen, are quite permissible. 
Their object is not vengeance, which Bacon described 
as ‘‘a kind of wild justice ’’, but punitive prevention. 
It is believed by those in military authority that if the 
German public found that for every hospital ship com- 
taining wounded which they torpedoed a German towa 
would be bombed, they really would raise such 4 
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clamour that the submarine beats would desist from 
sinking ‘Red Cross ships. We have very little doubt 
ourselves that if Berlin could have been well bombed 
for reprisals after each Zeppelin raid on London and 
other towns Zeppelins would very speedily have lost 
{favour with the German people, and so, naturally, with 
the German military and naval authorities; and many 
lives of English women and poor little children would 
thus have been spared. Unfortunately, it was 
impracticable. 


We are glad to see that the Dean of Manchester— 
Bishop Welldon—takes a sound, humane, and common 
sensible view of reprisals, and also that Professor 
Holland disposes of the un-English, unpatriotic attempt 
to show that our gallant airmen and the French 
gallant airmen acted contrary to international law in 
their reprisals on Freiburg. We are also glad to see 
Major-General Sir Desmond O’Callaghan, a valued 
contributor to this Review, is equally sound in the 
matter—like Lord Rosebery, Sir A. Conan Doyle, and 
Professor Morgan. Those who have been decrying the 
British and French airmen for taking steps to try to 
prevent the Germans from torpedoing hospital ships 
full of wounded soldiers do not cut a very impressive 
figure. 


In this connection we note an admirable letter by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson in the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ of Thursday. 
Sir Edward Clarke insists that reprisals are contrary 
to Christian ethics. He forgets Christ’s saying: ‘‘ My 
Kingdom is not of this world: if my Kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight ’’. Frankly, 
we prefer to go to the Gospel of St. John for our 
Christian ethics than to go to even so great a lawyer 
as Sir Edward Clarke. But really this is not a ques- 
tion of Christian ethics at all. It is a question of a 
military operation, and we have complete confidence 
in the honour of the British Army and Navy. In the 
early part of the war, it will be recalled, an attempt 
was made in the name of Christian ethics to prevent 
our Army using gas. 
that attempt had succeeded? Had we not resorted to 
gas, we should have sacrificed unnumbered British 
soldiers’ lives. The objectors to gas know this quite 
well to-day, yet they have not owned up and admitted 
they were wrong. 


People who have not had time to make a study of 
the question are constantly asking why it is the 
Government do not at once pass a compulsory civilian 
service measure as they passed a compulsory military 
service measure? The St. Ermin’s plan has, they point 
out quite correctly, broken down, and is admitted by 
everyone to be a complete failure—then why not, they 
enquire, compulsion now? Why not conscript labour 
all round? 


The reason why the Government have not resorted 
to conscript labour after having resorted to conscript 
soldiers is perfectly clear. When a man is compelled 
or conscribed for the Army or Navy he is compelled or 
conscribed by the State for the State only; for the 
Army and Navy are nationalised: the Army and Navy 
are instances of State Nationalisation. But suppose 
the Government declared conscript labour, the writer 
of this note or the reader of this note or the printer of 
this note or the editor of this note might find himself 
forced to work next week in, let us say, Selfridge’s or 
Whiteley’s, or in a company or individually owned and 
run shipyard, farm, or factory, and to this he would 
object—perhaps. He might—we think he would—say 
‘““ No, conscribe me if you will for the Army or Navy. 
Send me into the trenches in France or into the North 
Sea. I may not hanker to go there, but I shall feel 
at least that I am the nation’s employee there ; whereas 
if I am sent into Messrs. Selfridge’s or Whiteley’s or 
Brown’s factory or on to Jones’s farm I shall feel 
that I am their employee. If I am to be conscribed or 
compelled I prefer, if you please, to be conscribed or 


Where should we be now if | 


nected for purely national occupations run by the 
tate ’’. 


*‘ All this is sentiment! ’’ reply those who wish to 
see compulsory civilian service under the present social 
and industrial system. That may be; but sentiment is 
a mighty powerful factor to-day. Are not all our 
statesmen preaching sentiment with fervour? Mr. 
Balfour in America last week was nothing if not senti- 
ment. He preached liberty, free institutions, demo- 
cracy in the most ardent manner, and aroused immense 
enthusiasm among his audience, who seemed to dis- 
cover in him a modern Rousseau. Hence it is idle in 
one breath to cry for liberty, perfectly free choice, and 
equal opportunities for each individual, and in the next 
breath to order that individual to cease his present 
occupation and go into, for instance, Selfridge’s or 
Whiteley’s at once as a substitute for some other man 
called up for military service. The long and short of 
it is that before settling to have compulsory national 
civilian service for all men between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty we must really decide on what 
industrial social basis we will build it. Conscript 
labour is, under our existing system, an entirely 
different proposition from conscript military service; 
and those who cannot perceive this are intellectually 
blind. 


State purchase of the trade in alcohol is drawing 
nearer. We have not seen any great demand or 
pressing need for it, but it is, at any rate, a quite 
reasonable proposal in these days, when the State is 
taking over interest after interest, trade after trade. 
Moreover, we are inclined to think that after the war 
there really will be pressing need for a stronger State 
hand in regard to liquor than exists to-day, and we 
believe this is influencing several Ministers. There 
will perhaps be an _ extraordinary incentive to 
‘* celebrating ’’ peace when it comes, and there will be 
for some time a scarcity of professional policemen in 
London and the large towns. State-owned public- 
houses might, in such conditions, be easier to control 
than under the present system. 


But the total prohibitionists by Act of Parliament, it 
is said, are already. up in arms against the State 
purchase plan. Their cry is, ‘‘ Do not purchase the 
liquor—forbid utterly the use of it’’. They would 
stop the sale of every form of liquor, prevent soup 
being flavoured with sherry, ‘suppress tipsy-cake. 
(The cake they do not mind—it is the terrible liquor 
the cake is tainted with that appals them.) Also, they 
wish to stop the rum in the trenches and on the North 
Sea. And this campaign has been conducted under 
the comical pretext that total prohibition will conserve 
our food supplies! But there is not the ghost of a 
glimmer of a chance that the total prohibitionists will 
prevail, and, indeed, State purchase will tend, if any- 
thing, to make their plans more impossible of realisa- 
tion than ever. The agitation has been rather an 
unseemly one. We freely admit that sincere zealotry 
has urged on many of the reforming enthusiasts; but 
the journalistic side of the enterprise will not, we fear, 
bear close scrutiny. Journalistic ‘‘ booms ’’ are dis- 
agreeable exhibitions at a time when the country is im 


peril. 


As the Correspondence of the Sarurpay REVIEW is 
now very large in some weeks, and our space tends to 
become more and more, restricted, owing to the scarcity 
of paper, we shall be obliged if those who communicate 
with us will kindly keep their letters to a reasonable 
length. Over-lengthy communications necessitate 
small print, which is bad for the eyesight. — By far the 
greater ‘part of this Review is printed in the type 
known as ‘‘ Long Primer ’’. The smaller type, known 
as ‘‘ Bourgeois ”’, tries the eyes severely after a time, 
even though the reader himself may be unconscious of 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


‘“ARISTOCRAT, DEMOCRAT, AUTOCRAT— | 
WHAT CARE I?’ 

T would be an insane act to go to war and to persist 

in war in order to secure the triumph of some 
theory of government—for example, autocracy, demo- 
cracy, bureaucracy, or theocracy. It would be just 
about as insane as going to war in order to secure the 
triumph of vegetarianism, or protection, or free trade, 
decimal coinage, the bicameral system, esperanto, 
phonetic spelling, or any other of the theories and 
practices which intensely interest and often enrage 
those who adopt them. We offer these remarks for 
the special consideration of those people who are 
apparently tired of the reasons originally put forward 


for our joining France, Russia, and Belgium in the war | 


against Germany, and are intent on some new and 
rather vague and wordy ones. 


The original reasons for going to war against | jarchent au rivage malgré une gréle de mousquetades, 


Germany on 4 August 1914, as we understood them at 
the time, were re-stated in the SaturDAY REVIEW on 
28 April, namely : (1) To prevent Germany overrunning 
and dominating Europe, crushing France, and 
squeezing the life and the liberty out of small 
nations (e.g., Serbia). (2) To keep our solemn treaty 
pledge with regard to Belgium. (3) Not to leave in the 
lurch our friend France, whom, up to a point at least, 
we were absolutely bound to assist by force of arms. 
(4) To save ourselves from being crushed by Germany, 
which, as Sir E. Grey foresaw, and as all intelligent 
and honest people foresaw with him, would certainly 
be our fate—and our deserts—if we had played the part 
of an embusqué nation and stayed at home to grab 
the trade of the world. 

Those reasons were and are quite good “enough for 


us, and, unless we are very much mistaken, they were | 
and are good enough for the readers and the friends of | 
those | 


this Review. We have yet to learn from 


| 


| 


readers, at any rate, that we have stated wrongly the | 


reasons for joining France, Russia, Belgium, 
Serbia in August 1914. Why, then, is it necessary, 
after two years and a half of war, 


and | 


method of government? How delightful is it to visual- 
ise this honest, horny-handed son of labour, this man 
of the people, marching hand in hand with transoceanie 
millionaires to the music of the Marseillaise! But, 
though democracy is sacrosanct to-day, we will say a 
word against autocracy, which is a popular thing to 
do. Autocracy appears to have a fatal defect’: it often 
produces the wrong kind of autocrat. 

The kind of autocrat who makes a deep impression 
in war time is scarcely one who finishes his lunch in the 
saloon carriage before handing in his abdication of the 
Throne, signed in pencil, to two Parliamentary emis- 
saries; rather he is one who behaves in the spirit of 
Charles XII. at the siege of Copenhagen. Charles, 
says Voltaire, ‘‘ impatient de ne pas aborder assez 
prés ni assez-tot, se jetta de sa chaloupe dans la 
mere, l’épée & la main, ayant de l’eau par-de 1a 
la ceinture : ses ministres, 1’ambassadeur de France, les 
officiers, les soldats suivent aussité6t son exemple, et 


Le roi, qui n’avait jamais ententu de sa vie de 
mousquéterie chargee A balle, demanda au major 
général Stuart, qui se trouva auprés de lui, ce que 
cétait que ce petit sifflement qu’il entendait 4 ses 
oreilles. ‘C’est le bruit que font les balles de fusil 
qu’on vous tire’, lui dit le major. ‘ Bon, dit le roi, ce 
sera 14 dorénavant ma musique ’ ’’, 


THE STOCKHOLM TRAP. 


HE Russian Gironde is faced with enemies such as 
confront every cultivated caste which attains 
power as the sequel of a popular explosion. The same 
enthusiasts who have risked all to overthrow a venerable 
system have equal dislike and contempt for what they 
regard as an inferior tyranny, not even possessed of 
the dignity of prescription. The Left Centre sud- 
denly becomes the Extreme Right. Men who have been 
used to attack privilege are suddenly called on to 
defend it. Against them are at once turned the 


_ weapons of argument and rhetoric which they them- 


to discover—or | 


invent—a new set of reasons? We did not go to war | 
because we desired to change for ever and ever the | 
German system of government, and all the world, as | 


well as we ourselves, know perfectly well that we did 
not. Then why pretend it? 

If the Kaiser and his circle were to retire into private 
life to-morrow, or to be removed to the elevated sphere 
to which the Kaiser is so fond of referring, and if 
what is styled autocracy were to be abolished by the 
Reichstag and democracy substituted in its stead, we 
should go on fighting just the same unless Germany 
came to her knees and agreed to our terms, until she 
agreed to go out of Alsace and Lorraine, and until 
Austria agreed to go out of the Trentino, Istria, and 
Dalmatia. Our aim is to defeat Germany and prevent 
her engaging in another great aggressive war to 
dominate Europe in the future. We did not go 
to war for the triumph of any theory of government, 
any more than we went to war for any theory of diet; 
and it appears to us to be a piece of useless, if not 
dangerous, hypocrisy to pretend that we did. 

Let those who flourish and trumpet this really 
absurd theory that we are warring for a vague theory 
of government go into the firing line for half an hour 
or into an advanced dressing station round which shells 
are bursting, and let them ask themselves there, ‘‘ Is 
a two or three-year war, with conditions like these, 
on behalf of some blessed ‘theory of government, worth 
while? 

We went to war through dire necessity, and we 
remain at war through dire necessity. The question of 
which of the ’cracies is the best system of government 
can be left to the debating societies. 
have observed, they are all of them faulty. 
democracy we shall not say a word to-day. 
come to the notice of Mr. Balfour, 


Against 


for whom we 


nourish a great respect—and is not Mr. Balfour to-day | 
the most fervent preacher of and believer in this | 


So far as we | 


It might | 


selves won all their influence by employing. The de- 
fence of strong acts, the denial of equal rights and 
universal freedom, the pricking of visionary bubbles, 
comes with a savour of hypocrisy from the tribune 
of yesterday who is the placeman of to-day. 

In Russia, as in eighteenth century France, the 
inevitable difficulties between moderate and extreme 
revolutionaries are aggravated by the political imma- 
turity of those who stand especially for the people. 
They are wanting neither in ideas nor in courage, but 
they have little experience in affairs, and a distrust 
of the methods of ordinary statecraft and diplomacy 
which may lead to dangerous acts of quixotism. We 
have seen these influences at work in the dispute over 
M. Miliukoff’s Note to the Allies signifying the new 
Russia’s adhesion to the obligations of the late Impe- 
rial régime. They are visible in the constant super- 
vision of the acts of the Provisional Government by the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. They 
are revealed in the constant friction between the so- 
called Imperialist wing of the Cabinet and the party 
of which Cheidze and Kerensky are the chiefs. 

The future of Russia and, to some extent, of Europe 
would seem to be involved in the outcome of this 
struggle for predominance between the Russian Gironde 
and the Russian Mountain. A permanent concordat 
between the two can hardly be looked for by the foreign 
observer who knows something of history. Between 
the Lafayettes and the Dantons exists a gulf almost 
more unbridgeable than that which separates either 
from the Divine Right king. Both are ideologues, 
and hate each other’s set of ideas with the fervour 
that inspired the grammarian who wished that a 
syntactical heretic might be ‘‘ damned for his theory 
of irregular verbs’’. The only practical question of 
the moment is, not whether the one will swallow the 
| other, but whether the process of swallowing will be 
delayed until foreign enemies have been disposed of. 

That is, indeed, a most practical question. We 
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confess to very considerable uneasiness as to the 
Stockholm Socialist Conference, on which the inspired 
German Press is building such high hopes. While 
it is true that some of the extreme elements in Petro- 
grad have supported the Government in its resolution 
to press the war to a successful conclusion, it is none 
the less certain that the Russian Democrats are filled 
with a delusive hope that the German “ proletariat ”’ 
is ready to repudiate dreams of conquest and work 
for the brotherhood of mankind. Of that rather mud- 
died, if amiable, aspiration the German Foreign Office 
is availing itself with its usual energy. It must not 
be forgotten that Socialism everywhere is strongly 
tinged with German ideas. Every ‘‘ comrade” is at 
heart a ‘‘kamerad’’. When German culture, after 
1870, took the place of French culture as a world 
influence there was another victory—the victory of 
the singularity inhuman Socialist philosophy of Marx 
over the more gentle creed of the French Socialists. 
We do not pretend to know how far the experiences 
of the war have changed the opinions of the German 
Socialists. 
they were unofficial agents of the Kaiser in the work 
of international penetration, and the success of their 
efforts has been but too apparent during the last thirty- 
three months. 

Except in France and Belgium the Socialist has been 
anti-national, but therefore pro-German. He has failed 
to carry the masses with him mainly because the indis- 
criminate throat-cutting and shooting hobbies of the 
German soldiery have rather impaired the argument 
that modern wars are merely a capitalistic develop- 
ment. But wherever the Socialist influence has been 
able to make itself felt it has operated to the advan- 
tage of Germany, and a Socialist settlement of the 
war would be in essence a German settlement. 

In this country especially Socialist influences have 
been traceable in every movement to impede the prose- 
cution of the war and to prejudice the cause of the 
Allies. It is to be hoped that the Government is fully 
alive to the danger, in this crifical stage of the Russian 
domestic situation, of allowing any influence to be 
brought to bear on the Russian Pacifists by our own 
Quakers, cranks, and revolutionaries. The excellent 
article in the ‘‘ Times ’’ on Russian parties makes it 
clear that the ‘‘ Majority ’’ Section of the Russian 
Socialist Party (it is, in fact, the minority) includes Mr. 
Lloyd George and the late French Premier, with the 
Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns among the persecutors 
of mankind. We are the less surprised at so fantastic 
a view when we remember what has been said and 
written—and industriously distributed by the German 
propaganda bureau—concerning the necessary war 
measures of this country. / 

The Stockholm Conference is, we are convinced, a 
serious effort to detach Russia from the Allies, or, 
if that is impossible, to create a proletarian demand 
for peace which will hamstring the Russian Army. 
Though the thing is mainly stage-managed by Ger- 
many it represents the activities of the Pacifists of 
other nations, including our own, and it will work 
for a German peace. The character of that peace 
may be gathered from the list of suggestions to be 
submitted by the German Social Democrats. Russian 
Poland is to choose her future, but no word is said 
about Prussian Poland; Bulgaria is to retain her ill- 
gotten gains, and France is to have nothing but a 
“ rectification ’’ in Lorraine, while, presumably, 
Germany is to get back all her colonies. 

Absurd as are these proposals, it is unfortunately 
possible that the Russian Socialists, in their naive 
idealism, may be induced to see in them the germ 
of an understanding which, no doubt, the German 
Government would be most anxious to give effect to. 

The matter is a delicate one for Russia’s Allies. 
Any expression of anxiety may be interpreted as in- 
sulting to the good faith of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, while mere aloofness has its own danger. 
While the utmost discretion may be desirable in direct 
official action, our Government may at least take care 


But it is quite certain that before the war: 


that no encouragement is given by British Socialists 


to the Stockholm proceedings. Indulgence to what ia 
less serious times might be overlooked as mere Faci- 
fist folly may lead to most grave results in the present 
state of Russian opinion. The task of M. Miliukoff 
and his colleagues is hard enough without further 
embarrassment from British ‘‘ kamerads ’’. 


MR. HUGHES’S VICTORY. 

I ‘HE great victory of Mr. Hughes in the Australian 

elections is a smashing blow not only for the 
No-Conscriptionists, pro-Germans, and trench starvers, 
but for the Whiggish expediency-mongers and com- 
promisers who tried to sneer away the man and his 
mission. In this country Mr. Hughes was, and still 
is, disliked and belittled by two classes of people. 
First, he is disliked by the old-fashioned Conservative 
or Liberal Free Trader who, in spite of the war, really 
remains as devoted as ever to his antique laissez-faire 
principles. Many of these people are not only repelle.i 
by his views, they are also offended by his audacity, 
his immense virile force, and they say they do not want 
to be instructed in politics by ‘‘ a Colonist’’, whose 
arguments are shallow and+ whose speech unpolished. 
This pottering jealousy of ‘‘ Colonial’’ vigour and 
directness is, perhaps, not entirely confined to the 
opponents of Mr. Hughes’s political faith: we have 
heard even those who are of his own views on, at any 
rate, economic questions declare brusquely that Mr. 
Hughes should keep his speeches and campaigns for his 
own people. But the main point against him, of 
course, is that his doctrines are unsound and 
dangerous, and that if this country becomes impreg- 
nated with them ‘‘ we shall lose everything ’’, “‘ all 
our ‘ stuff ’ will be taken from us ’’, and henceforth the 
labouring classes will loll about in armchairs and boast 
a handsome balance at the bank. It is a childish fear. 
Far from anything that Mr. Hughes preaches o- 
practises being likely to put the labouring man into an 
armchair in one of those alleged ‘‘ palaces of luxury 
and ease’’ in the West End, and to rob people of 
their ‘‘ stuff ’’, it is calculated to have quite the oppo- 
site effect. We need not fear Mr. Hughes’s democracy 
half as much as the frothy and largely insincere pro- 
fessions which have been parading under that name in 
all sorts of unexpected quarters of late. His liberty 
and democracy do not connote either licence or 
robbery : they much more connote working might and 
main, and daring and fighting might and main. Mr. 
Hughes certainly has the dangerous gift of speech. 
He is eloquent: so eloquent that a member of the 
present War Cabinet pathetically complained to the 
writer not long ago that Mr. Hughes had all the planks 
in his own political programme, plus twice his power 
of oratory—hard lines for a home statesman! But 
there is a reality, a burning sincerity, about Mr. 
Hughes’s generalities and perorations which we miss 
in the vast mass of the verbiage which has been going 
on during the last few weeks. We detest flatulence in 
speech or print; it is as unpleasant intellectually as 
is the physical complaint. 

But Mr. Hughes’s generalities and perorations are 
always saved by the great driving force and boldness 
of the man. Moreover, here is a statesman who has 
not only talked and vated, but has done great things. 
We owe largely to fim the magnificent Australian 
divisions which are at work in France to-day. He 
raised them and he fired them. He is hated by the 
No-Conscriptionists of this country, those artful, sly 
people, who, it is known, are secretly raging at the _ 
defeat of their bogus voluntaryism. He is hated, as 
he has been maligned, by all the pacifists and pro- 
Germans, and by those who are carping at Sir Douglas 
Haig and the Army in France. When he received a 
check in Australia over the conscription referendum 
there arose a cry of triumph among Mr. Hughes's 
enemies in this country. We notice they are lying low 
to-day over the news that he has won the day in 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 145) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. G 
Stone, C.M.G. 


THE Urcent NEED OF More Men. 


evident that in launching the great offensive 
against the Vimy heights, north of Arras, Sir Douglas 
Haig’s unerring strategioal instinct has compelled the 
enemy to conform to the initiative of the Allies on the 
Western front, and to abandon finally any projects 
which may have been entertained by Hindenburg of a 
dramatic coup north of Lille or in any other part of the 
Western theatre of war. The insistent pressure of the 
Allies over the wide front from Lens to Auberive (east 
of Rheims) has necessitated a continuous drain on 
Hindenburg’s strategic reserve, and the battle which 
has been raging by concerted action between the Allies 
without intermission since the ball was opened about 
Arras has now assumed a character altogether distinct 
from that of any of the great offensives in the previous 
history of the war. Already Hindenburg has drawn 
seventeen divisions from the Russian front to make 
good the losses on the Western front. That the 
political situation should permit him to do this with 
impunity is a piece of good fortune on which he may 
congratulate himself. It is important for us to realise 
precisely in what respect it is that this great battle is 
so completely differentiated from any other battle of 
the war. It lies in the fact that no importance is to be 
attached to territorial gains except in so far as they 
contribute to the dominant idea of the Allies’ strategy, 
which is to compel the Germans to fight and to con- 
tinue fighting with the whole of the forces at their 
command, and to fight to a finish on the field selected 
by the Allies to achieve a decisive victory or suffer a 
crushing defeat. There can be no more retirements 
‘‘ according to plan’’; the Germans are pinned down 
to a fight A outrance, whether they like it or not. 
Their losses have been enormous, and will continue to 
be so; our losses must inevitably be serious; but there 
is only one possible way of bringing the war to a satis- 
factory conclusion, and that is by killing so many 
Germans that their military formations gradually dis- 
appear and their power of resistance in relation to our 
power of offensive action becomes at last so impaired 
that we can impose our own terms on them in the field. 
We are now at the beginning of what may quite 
possibly be the final act in this great drama. That it 


day that passes makes it increasingly 


will be a long act is probable; that it will be played | 


without a pause until the actors on one side or the 
other are exhausted is certain. The question of man- 
power has assumed a greater and far more serious 
significance since the uncertainty has arisen in the 
ranks of the Allies as to the position in the East. 

The position which we have to face, then, is literally 
that the successful issue of this great war within the 
next eighteen months depends upon every available 
fighting man in the country being brought into the fight 
as a trained soldier at the earliest possibie moment. 
We shall require new divisions, new army corps, and 
new armies to make good the ground we have won, 
are winning, and expect to win before the German 
armies are. compelled to retreat and make their last 
stand on German soil. 

The 500,000 men who are to be called up by July are 
about balanced by the annual quota furnished by the 
German depots. At the present moment they have 
considerably overdrawn their account, as the 1918 class 
is already incorporated and the 1919 class is in the 
depots. It is reasonable to believe that Germany has 
now no further man-power resources upon which she 
can draw unless she utilises some of her recently 
created divisions to supply drafts, and this course 
would seem to be almost inevitable. The recent 
announcement of the Prussian Ministry of War that 
large numbers of exemptions from military service were 
about to be cancelled does not state the numbers which 


will thus be made available for military service, but it 
is asserted that the total number is ‘‘ many times ”’ the 
number of the whole field army of 1870, which may be 
roughly put down at 500,000. If we took this 
announcement at its face value it would be a truly 
formidable reserve of man-power. It would certainly 
require some untapped reservoir of this capacity to 
keep Germany’s 250 divisions in the field at the present 
rate of war wastage. 

The ‘‘ Times ’’ military correspondent, writing from 
Northern France, puts the total German effectives at 
6,000,000, divided roughly as follows: 4,500,000 in 
the field on both fronts, 500,000 on the lines of com- 
munication ; 1,000,000 in the depots. It is an imposing 
total, and should be again and again laid before the 
British man-power Tribunals and kept constantly 
before the eyes of the public, which is ever prone to 
believe in comforting headlines in the newspapers and 
to foresee the speedy dissolution of the German Empire 
through the medium of strikes, shortage of food, depre- 
ciation of the mark, and even revolution. Incidentally, 
it might be noted that the deposition of the reigning 
dynasty in Germany and the substitution of a 
republican form of government would not convert the 
German nation to the experiment of worshipping Christ 
in place of Kultur. 

To quote once more from the ‘‘ Times ’’ military 
correspondent. Writing from Northern France, he 
says: ‘‘ Every military authority here says to me: ‘ If 
you will give us the men, we will beat the Boche ’; 
but no one says, ‘‘ You have given us the men, and we 
will beat the Boche’ ’’. 

What are we doing to give them the men? Some 
of the Tribunals have gone on strike because they 
object to the revision of their findings by the Appeal 
Courts ; friction is in many cases becoming increasingly 
evident between the military representative and the 
civil members of the local Tribunals. Brigadier- 
General E. A. Grove stated in a letter read at the 
sitting of the Chesham .(Bucks) Tribunal that there 
were 50,000 exemptions current in his district, most 
of which were conditional without any time limit. He 
also stated that since 1 January 40,831 applications 
had been made for exemption, and three out of four 
men had been exempted. If this is representative of 
the average state of affairs throughout the country, we 
may, at all events, congratulate ourselves on the vast- 
ness of our untapped resources, whatever we may 
think of the spirit in which the call for men has been 
met hitherto. The very strong feeling which has been 
aroused throughout the country by calling up wounded 
and invalided men for re-examination as to their fitness 
to serve will, it may be anticipated, react upon the 
Tribunals throughout the country and upon public 
opinion in every village and country town to such 
purpose that the community will feel it a disgrace that 
any man who has already been knocked out in the 
fighting line should be required to return thereto while 
there is a single able-bodied man of military age left 
in the country who has not donned khaki, subject, of 
course, to the retention of those who are absolutely 
indispensable in the new Schedule of Protected 
Occupations. 

Perhaps under the new arrangements a fair haul of 
able-bodied men of military age may be obtained from 
the Y.M.C.A., under whose wing they have been 
sheltered, clothed in khaki, and described officially as 
doing ‘* work of national importance ’’. 

We have had a plethora of ‘‘ measures ’’ for pro- 
viding men for the Army, controlling the national food 
supply, and placing every man and woman suitably in a 
great scheme of National Service; but the ‘‘ measures ”’ 
have been more in evidence than the ‘* men’’ who 
should give effect to them. The new Schedule of 
Protected Occupations is certainly an immense advance 
on the chaotic schemes of badges, certificates, and 
trade cards which have hitherto obtained as efficient 
means of preventing the Army from getting the men.it 
needed. Under the new Schedule there should be no 
difficulty in raising the 500,000 immediately required 
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‘and another 500,000 in the autumn if—and it is a big 


‘‘ if ’—its provisions are made thoroughly effective. 

It is most satisfactory to note that so far as the 
Ministry of Munitions is concerned a thorough working 
agreement has been arrived at with the Society of 
Amalgamated Engineers, which, in view of the fact 
that the Ministry is expected to find a considerable pro- 
portion of the 500,000, is a matter of supreme import- 
ance both as regards the men being forthcoming for 
the Army and the supply of munitions being maintained 
at the present high level of output and efficiency. 

We have got to beat Germany in the field, and to do 
it now; we can do it, but we must, without delay, 
relieve the Commander-in-Chief of all anxiety as to 
replacement of casualties and making good the wastage 
of war, and we must provide him with the means of 
creating more divisions if circumstances demand an 
increase in their number to meet the increased number 
of these units now at the disposal of Germany. 

One million more men trained in the next nine 
months may suffice to turn the scale irrevocably in our 
favour, and every month gained in bringing matters to 
a conclusion means incalculable saving in the lives, 
limbs, and health of our splendid soldiers, who with 
never-failing cheeriness ‘‘ fight the good fight ’’ for 
their country in circumstances which it would be well 
for those at home to realise. If they could realise all 
that our soldiers are doing, surely the cry at home 
would not be how to obtain exemption, but, rather, 
“let us go over and help them ’”’. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


AT THE FRONT—XII. THE JOY DAY. 
By AN OFFICER IN KiITCHENER’S ARMY. 


MONG other arts lately acquired by members of 
the Army is that of making holiday. One had 
holidays before the war, painfully short and long 
anticipated; the last fortnight before them dragged 
with leaden feet, and when the glad day came for the 
shutting of account books and slamming the office 
door for the last time it seemed as if Time lost. his 
balance, and the fortnight or three weeks, or whatever 
it was, slipped by with unnatural speed, and in a trice 
we were back in the old routine again with long 
months of collar-work to be faced. But if holidays 
were appreciated then, there is no word to describe 
our feelings towards them now. Our capacity for en- 
joyment has increased a thousandfold, and so has our 
power of compressing a week’s pleasure into about 
six hours. From office stool to the hills of Cumber- 
land is a great change, and a good one; it is as nothing 
compared to the transition from war to peace. 

This article is not going to be about leave to 
‘ Blighty ’’. One does not write lightly about serious 
subjects, and home leave is far too rare and sacred a 
theme for a man to expose all it means to him on 
paper for the general public. But in France itself 
there are lesser days, in which the war is forgotten 
and we can return for a brief space at least to the 
externals of the life we have left behind. A day in 
Amiens might not sound very exciting to the tired 
habitué of Piccadilly and the Ritz, but seasoned with 
the sauce of trenches, and as a relief from mining or 
building interminable dug-outs, it has a rare and re- 
markable flavour. 

The first essential was the car, a hard-worked Ameri- 
can affair, used to the most appalling roads, but pain- 
fully apt to break down. A whole story could, and 
perhaps shall, be written about it. For the moment 
it is enough to say that it was always in great demand, 
and that great ingenuity was needed to invent a suit- 
able excuse for it to go to Amiens. Once the excuse 
was invented the rest was easy. A day was fixed, a 
party formed, the latter not without some intrigue, 
for the car held four or five at the most, and there 
was no little competition for places. The routine was 


invariably the same. ‘‘ There is a lot to do to- 
morrow ’’, we would say the night before, ‘‘ we'll 
order the car at nine and start punctually’’. Now, 
the distance to Amiens is twenty miles at the most; 
the car could always achieve fifteen miles in the hour; 
yet never once has that car reached Amiens before 
12 noon. There were so many obstacles. ‘‘ Sunday 
best ’’ clothing had to be unearthed; there was always 
a puttee missing, or the batman had forgotten to clean 
one’s Sam Browne. At about 9.30 the most conscien- 
tious man of the party would be fussing round, wonder- 
ing where everyone else was. Two of them at least, 
having been in the trenches the day before, were 
always fast asleep at 10. They had to be forcibly 
aroused, and would finally arrive at the mess insist- 
ing on their right to breakfast before starting, and 
then probably having to return to their billets for a 
forgotten British warm or to take the measure of the 
wick for their stove. At the last moment someone 
would say, ‘‘ Have we got the passes?’’ We never 
had. In the early days almost any kind of pass would 
suffice to get us through the city barrier, but as 
organisation improved A.P.M.’s sprang up, traffic 
policemen grew at every cross-road, the barrier police 
grew more efficient, and an intolerable amount of paper, 
of all colours, inscribed in several languages, was neces- 
sary to ensure a peaceful passage. And even then, as 
often as not, the police would just look at the car and 
the officer on the front seat and would wave all our 
elaborate formule on one side. ‘‘ Pass along, sir, 
you’re all right.” It was like carrying an umbrella 
on a showery day to ensure that there will be no rain. 
If we had no passes the police would be sure to ask 
for them. 

But all adventures start sooner or later, and we would 
find ourselves on the Route Nationale, very crowded 
inside, very cheerful and uproarious, jotting down 
things which simply had to be remembered. The 
springs of that car were either too weak or too strong; 
the road was of that corrugated type common to the 
seat of war, and for a matter of twenty miles we played 
a strenuous game of battledore and shuttlecock, re- 
bounding from each other, the seats, the floor, and 
the roof. But this was all part of the day’s enjoyment, 
and gave us an appetite for lunch. 

On arriving the car was halted in a convenient side 
street, under the austere shadow of the cathedral. It 
is a remarkably fine cathedral, though severe to a 
degree. But in any case we had not come there to 
see the Cathedral. What we wanted, quite frankly, 
was food, and a great deal of it. Now, there is only 
one place in Amiens for food. The uninitiated do go 
to others, and indeed the town is littered with names 
like Savoy and Carlton, each with its American bar. 
These are but traps for the unwary, and are simply 
ingenious machines for the speedy enrichment of their 
proprietors. But no wise man ever lunches anywhere 
but ‘‘ chez Joséphine ’’. The place is not easy to find, 
and there is a sumptuous house opposite which leads 
many astray. You enter through a litter of oyster 
shells and inanimate lobsters and find yourself in the 
kitchen; everyone is terribly busy, all manner of 
savoury smells assail the nose, dishes fly upstairs in a 
steady stream, while from above comes a perfect hail 
of remonstrance and encouragement in tones that are 
female, but in words that are not always strict mid- 
Victorian. But everyone is glad to see you; all this 
fuss is just their way of doing business. ‘‘ Il y a des 
places, Madame?’”’ ‘‘ Mais oui, Monsieur, montez, 
montez!’’ You ascend a winding staircase and enter 
apparently a Turkish bath. The atmosphere is de- 
cidedly warm, for the room is a small one, and the 
clientéle very large. The late comer has no chance. 
But if you are lucky, you find a seat, or several 
seats. 

It is a democratic room. We have seen there, at 
one and the same time, at least six officers of the rank 
of brigadier-general and upwards, with their resplen- 
dent satellites, a French officer and his wife, a French 
N.C.O. and a poilu, who are goodness knows what in 
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private life, a few civilians, eating with incredible 


earnestness, and, for filling, English subalterns of all | 


sorts. Over it all, presiding, waiting, enlivening, 
making all things possible, is Joséphine. She is 
French to her finger tips; strictly and entirely plain, 
with no pretence of powder or cosmetics; her coiffure 
would not scandalise a Quaker; once a waitress, now 
owner of the establishment, but in both capacities the 
life and soul of the place, she is unchanging. Out- 
wardly she has now blossomed into a blouse of 
flowered crépe-de-chine, but that is her own affair. 
To you and to everyone who enters she is kindness 
and courtesy itself. She is genuinely glad to see you, 
and always wears the same radiant and expansive 
smile. Nor is she any respecter of persons; to all 
their due; this man may command thousands, but he 
will receive no better, and no worse, treatment than 
one of his subalterns. Indeed, if the subaltern has a 
ready smile and does not mind exposing his rather 
sketchy knowledge of the French language it is odds 
that he will fare the better of the two. Decidedly she 
has a preference for the young, and for those who look 
as if they were used to ‘‘ les tranchées ’’. Better still, 
and rarer among French women, she has a soul above 
money. Below stairs, we doubt not, there is strict 
economy and careful management. But for her guests 
she aims at providing whatever they want at a fair 
price. You may order an omelette and some coffee; 


you may order a dozen oysters, a sole, half a chicken, | 


and all the rest of it, with drinks to match. In either 
case you will get the best, and Joséphine will serve 
you with the same smiling alacrity. She can rise to 
any heights in designing and cooking a dinner, but 
she will give the same attention to the humblest order. 
There is no look of pained surprise when you order 
Perrier instead of Chambertin, nor do you ever receive 


half a dab smothered in breadcrumbs and labelled 
**Sole’’. Such a place warms the cockles of the 
heart. We forget that yesterday we dined off tough 


steak in a dug-out, and shall do the same to-morrow ; 
we forget the flavour of chlorinated water and the 
subtle taint of condensed milk in tea. We live cheer- 
fully and outrageously in the present, taking no 
thought for the morrow. With Joséphine herself we 
bandy persiflage and repartee’, all very politely 
but very cheerfully; the most staid and solemn of us 
venture on a little French; the more frivolous have 
spoken little else since we entered the shop. And 
finally we depart, feeling ourselves capable of anything, 
blessins the world in general and Joséphine in par- 
ticular. 

Usualiy at this point we have to begin serious work. 
One is so seldom in Amiens that a visit there means 
elaborate organisation and subdivision of !abour to en- 
able all necessary things to be bought in the time. To 
tell the truth, Amiens for a man without an occupa- 
tion is not a cheerful place. It has certain quaint and 
picturesque parts down by the river, but it has none 
of the beauties of a great city; its streets are narrow 
and without plan; nothing is on the grand scale. Even 
the boulevards are not the success that they usually 
are in French towns. But we have little leisure for 
such reflections. Endless things have to be bought. 
The mess cupboard needs replenishing, and Amiens 
shopkeepers are more versatile and imaginative than 
the Expeditionary Force canteens. There are the 
profits of the men’s canteen to be converted into vege- 
tables, that the stew may be richer this week than it 
was last, and that they may have a “ relish for their 
tea’’. The gramophone records have begun to pall, 
and fresh blood is needed. The mess waiter has anni- 
hilated most of the cups and saucers, after the manner 
of his kind. Somebody wants a rubber bath, another 


is demanding the largest oilstove we can buy; there 
are endless commissions, from a bottle of ink to a box 
of cigars. 

The great place is the market, or rather the markets. 
In one they sell fruit, flowers, meat, butter, and vege- 
tables; in the other they sell fish. 
frankly 


In both they are 


‘‘on the make’’. These large, voluble 


{ 


Frenchwomen are far too astute for the tongue-tied, 
careless subaltern. We are at their mercy. We want 
the goods; they have them; and we have not the 
hardihood nor the fluency to embark on that flood of 
argument and repartee which is the essence of French 
marketing. But we know that the market women 
are less piratical than the shops, and if they do rob 
you they do it with a charming friendliness. In the 
upper market there is more business doing and less 
time for trifling. We buy what we want, and the 
porters and the driver fill the car to bursting point 
with sacks of vegetables and purchases of all kinds. 
Down in the fish market there are fewer buyers, and 
we prowl around and air our French, wondering 
whether we dare buy a few dozen snails, but finally 
deciding on a box of ‘‘ kippares’’, which is French 
for ‘‘ kippers’’. We get through a deal of conversa- 
tion with the fishwives, often on subjects quite un- 
connected with fish, and by the time our purchases 
are completed we have set the place in a roar of 
laughter and have done our share in cementing 
1’Entente Cordiale. 

The visit to the Market usually breaks the back of 
our programme. There remain other and less interest- 
ing shops; but a cheerful hour can be spent playing 
gramophone records. The first step is to disabuse the 
lady of the idea that we want only ‘‘ English ’’ tunes. 
That word ‘‘ English’’ covers the most abandoned 
collection of ragtime songs yet known, tunes that are 
not tunes, words that are not words, but the ravings 
of some tone-deaf, metreless, lunatic. Evidently the 
French have a low idea of our taste in music. But 
if we insist on ‘‘ les classiques ’’, the world’s riches 
are spread before us, from Bach to Puccini, and we 
spend a happy hour in reminiscences of the Opera and 
Albert Hall before we make our final choice. 

By now it begins to get late. It is fatal to have 
tea. We have eaten far too much lunch, and the tea 
shops are full of promise and quite empty of fulfilment. 
It is better to wait for the hour when unimaginative 
authority decides that you may legitimately feel 
thirsty, and, entering a modest café, ‘‘ engulf a 
beaker ’’ of French beer. No man ever yet got drunk 
on French beer alone. His cubic capacity prevents 
it. So, with thirst assuaged, we climb into the car 
again. This is no small feat. It is what is known 
as a Box Car, which means that there is a large space 
behind the seats available for the carriage of stores. 
The maximum weight to be carried is 10 cwt., at least 
that is what is painted on the car. But we started 
with five persons on board, none of them exactly light 
weights; since then we have accumulated several 
hundred kilos of vegetables and innumerable other 
parcels. The door behind, which is of an uncertain 
temper and apt to fly open when shaken, is either 
nailed up or firmly tied on the inside. Those of us 
who can, sit on the seats. The odd man sits on the 
step or crawls over among the fish and potatoes and 
china. If the other people are careless he sits among 
them, in which case they all have cramp throughout 
the journey. 

Going home—even out here we call our temporary 
billets ‘‘ home ’’—we are by turns meditative and noisy. 
At times the car intervenes, and an ominous knocking 
or the pop of a burst tyre means that we all adjourn 
to the roadside while the magician performs horrible 
rites among the machinery. But we get home some- 
how, not without much bumping and speculations as 
to how long the springs will hold out. It is strange 
to come back to the world we have temporarily for- 
gotten. The battery by the road blazes away as we 
go by; 
the road, and stare or swear resentfully at us as we 
spatter them with mud, wondering what on earth we 
find to be so cheerful about. Over the hill we see 
the lights soaring up into the air and sinking with @ 
flicker; and the breeze brings the snap of an occas 
sional rifle shot or the “‘ tat-tat-tat’’ of a machine 


gun. To-morrow we must go back to it all. The first 


waggons and tired columns of infantry block _ 
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917. step out of the car into the mud reminds us of that. 
But for to-day at least we have forgotten. Our 
a methods have not been very lofty or high toned. But 
— the result is the same and we are all the better for it. 
t the 
od of 
rench 
cau MAY GARDEN. 
oO rob SHOWER of green gems on my apple tr 
n the A This first May 
1 less Has fallen out of the night, to be 
d the Herald of holiday— 
point Bright gems of green that, fallen there, 
— Seem fixed and glowing on the air. 
» an 
ring Until a flutter of blackbird wings 
inally Shakes and makes the boughs alive, 
renal And the gems are now no frozen things, 
ereil But apple-green buds to thrive 
> on On sap of my May garden, how well 
hood The green September globes will tell. 
ar of Also my pear tree has its buds, 
nting _But they are silver yellow, 
Like autumn meadows when the floods 
ck silver under willow, 
erest- nd here shall long and shapel r 
e the 
wae And there are sixty daffodils 
Beneath my wall. . . . 
© ant And jealousy it is that kills 
vings This world when all 
» the The spring’s behaviour here is spent 
But To make the world magnificent. 
iches Joun Drinkwater. 
d we 
| and 
“a ROYAL ACADEMY AGAIN. 
> tea 
By C. H. Baker. 
ative NE thing the war has not disturbed is the mental 
feel repose of the Academicians who mismanage the 
if a Chantrey Bequest and administer the ‘‘line’’ at 
runk Burlington House. Russia, Free Traders, and 
‘ents Americans have in their various ways profoundly 
car modified their views on life since 1914; but the 
own Academicians in control of the machine still think in 
pace terms of last century. Life thunders by with a ferocity 
yres. and speed unparalleled, but the vibration of its rush 
least has not inconvenienced our Royal Academicians. 
rted _Their purchase of Miss Kemp-Welch’s mock war 
ight picture, ‘‘ Forward the Guns ’’, is inexcusable. Miss 
eral Kemp-Welch, of course, is free to paint studio war 
ther pictures; by Burlington House standards, I daresay 
tain her performance is no worse nor more artificial than its 
ther numberless models and predecessors these twenty 
f us years. It is just the stock hack war picture of the 
the Christmas ‘‘annuals’’. Curiously, enough, war 
and pictures are never attempted by first class artists, or 
ong hardly ever. Their producers have at the best a facile 
nout but limited technique and novelette imaginations. 
Wide-eyed heroics and cinema gestures pass for life 
rary with them; they cannot design and are too busy in 
isy. their handsome studios ever to become familiar with 
cirig out-of-doors lighting. In consequence, their colour is 
url always false; they never express even the significance 
ible of mass and silhouette that the camera easily achieves 
onal and their horses and men are obvious “ properties ” 
a that have never been nearer Spion Kop or Arras than 
nge St. John’s Wood. Why, their very guns and rifles are 
foas Drury Lane furniture. Miss Kemp-Welch’s’ specimen 
we of this dubious art is quite true to type. . 
lock Perhaps it is unreasonable to get heated because the 
wa Chantrey purchasers still buy the stagey, spurious 
wi article. For, after all, if at their time of life and in 
set their capacity they once believe that this sort of picture 
ha interprets life they are incurable and unable to form a 
ee: higher concept of the truth than the cheap dummies of 
ine- 
first 


XUM 


professional war pictures. On the other hand, disgust 
at such a purchase is heightened by the Admiralty’s 
fatal venture with the Jack Cornwell memorial picture. 
Here again we find the casual daily heroism of our men 
distorted into stage heroics because the painter had not 
the simple faith that life itself is grander than ideals 
descended from the classical tradition and degraded 
by an age of limelit melodrama. Alas, the doubt 
expressed many months ago in this Review that the 
authorities had shown perfect wisdom in entrusting Mr. 
Salisbury with this important national commission was 
justified. It may be that the jury felt obliged to give 
this distressing picture the place of honour in Room III. 
Smothering the conviction that most of its members 
saw nothing inappropriate in such hanging and merely 
regretted that the Admiralty’s prior claim prevented 
their buying the canvas for the Chantrey Collection, | 
pass to a picture in Room X., ‘‘ Mother, Mother! ’’ 

If a_ selecting jury has any raison d’étre it 
is censorship of taste and tact. There are sins 
against decency, outrages upon the reservations of 
humanity that can only be ruthlessly suppressed. The 
man who would expose to the public’s idle curiosity so 
sacredly private an episode as that depicted here is so 
misguided and insensitive as to be irresponsible. His 
obliquity of judgment is lamentable; he may not, how- 
ever, be able to control a morbid and hysterical senti- 
mentality. But what are we to say for those who, 
having power to suppress this maudlin exhibition of a 
disordered mind, deliberately hung it on the line? 
Humiliated and sickened, one feels that all that has 
ever been said about our English ‘‘ soppiness’’ and 
sentimentality is unanswerable. If our national senti- 
ment is reflected on the line at Burlington House we 
must let the case go undefended. 

The cumulative effect of such pictures as I have 
referred to is apt, now more than ever, to give one a 
complete distaste for the whole exhibition. Violet has 
the characteristic of imposing its own hue on adjacent 
colours in the same way. But there are things in the 
exhibition of considerable quality. Mr. Orpen is easily 
our best successful portrait painter. His versatility 
is promising. The range covered from ‘‘ Lady 
Bonham Carter” to ‘‘ Mr. Winston Churchill ’’ is 
fairly wide, and in all his intermediate portraits there 
is vivid character. Unlike Mr. McEvoy, Mr. Orpen 
can tackle a problem of brilliant or curious lighting 
without losing grip of his main business, which is 
character and solidity of aspect. Mr. McEvoy’s 
success as a fashionable painter is producing, by the 
way, the immemorial result. Already his imitators— 
for example, Mr. G. Henry—are hard at work on queer 
reflected lights and glassy textures, as if the magic 
secret lay in that direction. The best of Mr. Orpen’s 
pictures are, perhaps, ‘‘ Sir John Cowans ”’ (21 3) and 
‘Col. Elkington ” (238), for he is at his easiest with 
this type of sitter. His ‘‘ Mr. Churchill ’’ is compara- 
tively forced and theatrical, as though to some extent 
the sitter had imposed his own estimate of himself upon 
the painter. And yet there is shrewd observation of 
nervous symptoms and disorder for which Mr. Orpen 
must be solely responsible. By a chance, or possibly 
because the hanging of this room was in exceptional 
hands, Gallery IV. contains a little cluster of good 
pictures to bear Mr. Orpen’s company. Mr. Cameron’s 
‘‘ Spring ’’ and Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ White Cattle’ are 
stimulating in their clear, cool sunniness, and Miss 
Court’s ‘‘Sunshine’’ (222) and Mr.  Fisher’s 
‘‘ Shearing ”’ admirably complete the pleasant effect 
of this wall. Mr. Brown’s “ June’’, in Room I., is 
the finest landscape in the show, if we may discriminate 
between its sky, its country, and its cattle. Mr. 
Brown has not yet found a good working method for 
sky painting; his bravura brush work, adequate for 
cattle, is wrong in skies: perhaps his success in the 
sky of the smaller picture I have mentioned will give 
him a clue. In Room IX. are two examples of 
unusually good design and colour: Mr. Clausen’s No. 
560 and Mr. Cameron’s No. 608; these are dis- 


tinguished works. Near them is an honestly and 
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freshly seen landscape by Miss Carpmael, who has 
looked at Nature for herself, her mind cleared of cant 
and recipes. Miss Fearon, too, has this quality of 
frank contact with outdoor life; she does not accept 
second-hand theories. Her tendency at present is a little 
photographic, but doubtless she will outgrow that. 
Mr. Harry Morley’s No. 306, on the other hand, has 
lost the personal touch of his earlier work in following 
after Mr. Sims’s gods. Among the other agreeable 
exhibits are Mr. Priestman’s ‘‘ Hillbound Village ’’, a 
new phase, I think; Mr. Fiddes Watt’s ‘‘D. 
Thomson, Esq.’’; Mr. L. C. Taylor’s pretty 
‘‘ Interior ’’; and Mr. C. P. Lawson’s ‘‘ Rearguard 
Action’? (448). Mr. Philpot’s ‘‘ Young Breton ’’, 
another Chantrey purchase, hardly sustains the 
momentary interest aroused by its clear Nicholson- 
cum-Velazquez silhouette and black and white. It is 
an enterprise of the studio more than a creative inter- 
pretation of life. And while so skilled a demonstration 
amuses, it does not satisfy, because the end of 
technical entertainments is soon réached. As for Mr. 
Lavery’s excursion into religious decoration, ‘‘ The 
Madonna of the Lakes ’’ (84), let us pray that this 
experiment has convinced him that in hitherto neglect- 
ing religious art and mural design he neither missed 
his vocation nor underrated his technical capacity. It 
is perhaps hopeless to expect Mr. Cadogan Cowper to 
give over his kind of religious painting. His 
Madonna of the Fruits”’, with its heavy aroma of 
upholstery and millinery, sets one this absorbing 
puzzle: which is less desirable, Burlington House war 
sentiment or Burlington House sacred art? 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Epwarp Tuomas, Killed in Action. 


OVER of England in the sun and rain, 
Of the Welsh marches all the seasons through, 
No more by Taf-side will you walk again 
And pause to hearken till the dim cuckoo 
Calls nearer, wondering why his rich refrain 
Doth move men so, heard through the May-time’s 
blue, 
Over the gorse-lands ; now our hearts have pain. 
Knowing not here shall we encounter you. 


Lover of England and her songs and tales, 

The westland meadows and the westland hills, 
Borrow in pocket, wandering through Wild Wales, 
You knew the heath-wind flaunts our little ills. 

Of old inn-corners that from sudden gales 
Shelter the traveller, while the roads turn rills, 
You knew the glamour; how, when day-light fails, 
Dear candle-light the mellow chamber fills. 


Lover of England and the English speech, 
Of those who used it featly to recite 
The old oak’s story, or the marvel teach 
Of thrush at morning or of owl at night, 
You knew the charm of gold-encrusted beech ; 
You knew where Cobbett eyed the squire aright ; 
You gaily trudged the long white roads, to reach 
Old Selborne, for the sake of Gilbert White. 


Lover of England and the English tongue, 
How must they mourn you who did know you well, 
\Vho’ve heard you quote old runes our fathers sung, 
Or some new poet’s song you had to tell, 
As ’twere a noose of words by genius flung 
Around Eternity. You, too, the spell 
Of words had skill in, and your phrases rung 
Full oft with beauty, like a limpid bell. 


And this to Britain, for such Britons dead 
For all we stood for in this time of woes : 
Britain, forget not why such blood was shed 
As his veins ran, who need not from wild rose 
In hedges of this isle, or daisies spread 
For simple hearts, or any wind that blows 
Now ask for solace, wholly comforted 
Beyond where Lethe through the twilight flows. 
Freperick NIVEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN INSULT TO ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
University College, London, 
g May 1917. 

Sir,—Every lover of Italy will owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the SarurDAy Review for its timely protest 
against the articles in ‘‘ New Europe’’, which you 
rightly stigmatise as an insult to our great and loyal 
Ally. The traditional friendship between Great Britain 
and Italy, as dear to our fathers as to ourselves, has 
become an international sanctity. It is surely too 
valuable and too sacred to be made the plaything of 
this new school of English publicists on foreign affairs, 
with their professed mistrust of Italian ‘‘ Imperialism ”’ 
and their imaginative maps of the future Europe. 

Especially curious is the use of the word ‘‘ Im- 
perialism ’’ as a reproach to Italy. In the same 
number of *‘ New Europe ’’ we read an eloquent appre- 
ciation of the ‘‘ Imperialism ’’ of Great Britain; but it 
would seem that ‘‘ Imperialism’’ in Italy is a crime 
against the principles for which the Allies are in arms. 
And yet the ‘‘ Imperialism ’’ of Great Britain and the 
‘* Imperialism *"’ of Italy agree in aiming primarily at 
the rights of nationalities and the future peace of 
Europe. Criticism of the Italian ‘‘ Nationalists ’’ is 
legitimate ; to represent them as ignorant agitators is 
futile when we remember that they include some of the 
leading writers and thinkers of modern Italy. In any 
case, the claim for the reunion to Italy of provinces 
that until the French Revolution formed an integral 
part of the Republic of Venice does not come from the 
Nationalists alone. The Roman -Congress of the 
‘* Socialisti Riformisti’’, by a resolution adopted 
practically unanimously on 15 April last, declared the 
necessity for Italy of the restoration of Dalmatia as 
well as the other littorals of the Adriatic coast. 

Sir Arthur Evans declares that he ‘‘ can claim an 
exceptional right to speak on this question’’. Had 
he paid the same attention to history as to archezo- 
logy, he would hardly have ventured upon the pre- 
posterous comparison of the Venetian dominion in 
Dalmatia with ‘‘ Cromwellian rule in Ireland’’. Nor 


_ is he happy in his appeal to the memory of Tommaseo. 


That great Dalmatian and great Italian spoke of Dal- 
matia as a ‘‘ second Italy ’’, and even paradoxically 
declared that Dalmatia was virtually more Italian than 
Bergamo or Turin. Sir Arthur’s reference to General 
Cadorna is even more unfortunate, in the light of the 
General’s express mention of Dalmatia in his official 
address to his troops. The insinuations against what 
Sir Arthur is pleased to call ‘‘a noisy and ignorant 
group of Italian extremists and emigrés of the typical 
class’? as having compromised the situation on the 
Isonzo front by claiming Dalmatia as an Italian 
province would therefore be puerile were they not 
pernicious. It appears to have escaped his exceptional 
knowledge that some of these persons are patriots 
who have been condemned to death by the Hapsburg 
Government for their adhesion to the cause of the 
Allies. The writer and his friends seem fond of 
tracing ‘‘ the dead hand of Prussia ’’ in the utterances 
of Italian patriotism. Their own attitude towards 
Italian aspirations has a touch of the living mentality 
of Austria. 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epmunp G. GARDNER. 


KINGSHIP AND VOTES AND EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REvIEWw. 


Sir,—Let me ask your readers to consider a few 
notes on the dangers which kingship will have to 
encounter al! over the British Empire from the political 
whims and passions expressed in votes. 

1. In some countries kingship is passing through 
war into the dusk, in others through dusk into night}. 
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with us kingship is an ancient heirloom of chivalric 
custem not without many opponents. 

2. Some oppose it openly, and many run counter to 
it, wittingly or unwittingly, by choosing tenets from 
republican creeds in order to placate busy leaders of 
unrest among the striking classes. If freedom is to 
be complete—for instance, if equal opportunities are to 
be given to all boys and girls and women and men, as 
President Wilson declares to the joy of many British 
democrats, there is no place for kingship, and human 
nature must be remade, since no two persons in the 
world are of a piece with each other in health and 
strength and character and intellect. Life is infinite 
variation governed by strife; and the strife itself is 
infinitely various. Consider the Armageddon in the 
toxins of microbes; it has no truce, and it adds to the 
native inequalities that President Wilson wants to 
dismiss fgom bodies and from brains. 

3. The*times being at variance with kingship, ought 
we not to renew in a visible way—in a way to be 
watched by the people—the political necessity of king- 
ship to ourselves and the Empire? 

4. Unless a few changes of this neutral and useful 
sort be approved, how will it be possible for kingship 
and voters and Empire to remain judiciously conscious 
of their vital interdependence? All things alive decline 
and perish if they do not renew themselves; so an 
unprogressive custom of kingship is in danger of being 
left behind and forgotten by a people eager for 
incessant change and development. A sudden spate 
of popular emotion might get rid of it in a new Parlia- 
ment Act. 

5. Since the war began I’ve met many persons who 
have had no conception of the Throne as the keystone 
of our arch or bridge of Empire. And who has not 
noticed the difficulty with which journalists write about 
the Throne in leading articles? They have no clear-cut 
doctrine of practical devotion to the Throne, no great 
ground-plan of the Empire’s essential need of the 
Throne ; they drift at once into sentiments, forgetting 
that sentiments change with the atmosphere of political 
strife and that no alliance can endure without incessant 
aid from reciprocal and mutual benefits. 

6. So I ask myself whether our War Government 

has discussed this vital matter with the Imperial states- 
men now in London. Has an effort been made to 
shape and express a rational doctrine of unchanging 
practical loyalty to the Throne throughout the British 
Empire? If not, surely this useful and necessary 
work ought to be done. What I have in mind is a 
doctrine as curt, as crisp, and as reasoned as an essay 
by Lord Bacon. A contemporary adventure in sprawl- 
ing rhetoric would be nothing more than a revue in 
sentimentality. 
7. Political strife ought to be obliged to centre 
around a_ well-defined creed of kingship. Then 
politicians, however eager to exchange gammon for 
votes, would have to weigh and measure every party 
tenet or movement in its relation to kingship and. the 
Empire; so they would be obliged to serve the Throne 
as friends or to oppose it openly as foes. The influence 
most to be feared is the subtle offence of passive 
neglect accompanied by occasional lip-service to the 
Throne; and this influence, bad luck to it! is not at all 
uncommon in the British Isles. 

8. Hence Mr. H. G. Wells invites the people to 
advocate republicanism for all countries in the world 
except their own. Tepid monarchists are to perpetuate 
kingship in Britain by showing an ardent liking for 
republicanism elsewhere ! 

g. As in the days before the war the Union Jack was 
not permitted to float upon the democrat roofs of our 
board schools, so in these new times we are asked to 
blend so much republican fervour with our inherited 
royalism that irony conducts us from President Wilson 
to a potential President Wells. 

Yours faithfully, 
PRipwin. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Cloister House, 
Gloucester, 
8 May 1917. 

Sir,—May I beg you to publish the appended letter 
I have sent to the Minister for Labour as the properly- 
appointed person to receive such statements? It is 
impossible for those who are not actively and closely 
connected with the administration of the labour policies 
of the various Government Department to realise the 
confusion that is arising in the methods of employment 
of labour in this country and the real danger arising 
therefrom. I am the chairman of two Advisory Com- 
mittees dealing with women’s work in this county— 
one representing three departments who are more or 
less united, the Labour Ministry, the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and the Home Office, the other connected solely 
with the War Office. I have also been asked by Mr. 
Chamberlain to co-operate in the Women’s Section of 
National Service. I mention these facts to show that 
I do not write as an outsider, and that I have only 
taken the extreme action of writing to Mr. Hodge and 
to you in view of the great national disaster that may 
ensue if the present policy of departments struggling 
one against another is allowed to proceed unchecked. 
In advocating the retention of Employment Exchanges 
I am not condoning what has been lacking in their 
methods in the past. In fact, I have been, and am, a 
frank critic from inside, but I am sure they have suc- 
ceeded in the matter of women’s war employment, 
that they are adjusting themselves gradually to cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary complexity and difficulty, 
and that they should be improved, not destroyed, in 
the national interest. 

I am, Sir, 
Gerorce H. Fropsuam, Bishop. 


[copy. ] 
**5 May 1917. 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Hopce,—May I express to you the 
grave anxiety that is felt in many quarters which are 
not official with regard to the future of the Ministry of 
Labour Employment Exchanges. 

‘‘Last week the National Service Department 
brought into operation their new arrangement for 
substitution and reinforcement of labour. This new 
arrangement, we are informed, involves ‘ several 
notable changes, chief of which is the fact that the 
employers and workmen for which it has been designed 
will not be requized at any stage to make use of the 
Employment Exchanges’. ‘ Workmen’ are speci- 
fically mentioned in the above sentence, but any scheme 
of substitution must, sooner or later, affect the 
women’s employment question, with which I am closely 
concerned. I understand at the moment that it is not 
proposed to interfere with the present method of 
employing women; but it is impossible for one who is 
actively engaged in an advisory capacity with practical 
problems of substitution to doubt for one moment that 
grave interference must come very soon if things are 
allowed to run in the present channel. If for any 
cause the National Service Department, with all the 
enormous powers placed at its disposal by Parliament, 
should think fit to reinforce women labour without 
reference to the Empleyment Exchanges it will entail 
scrapping an organisation which has been extra- 
ordinarily efficient in the employment of women. 

‘‘It is not easy to criticise the arrangements as 
though the position of women when it comes to sub- 
stitution is materially different from that of men. Ii, 
however, women are excluded, the new method may 
be expected to work well at first, because the number 
of men to be substituted is comparatively small. At 
the end of the war, However, the position will be 
altered. The number of men to be restituted to the 
industries from which they have been taken for military 
reasons will increase to enormous volume, and the 
whole machinery of substitution and reinforcement will 
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have to be reversed. The Ministry of Labour Employ- 
ment Exchanges have been adjusting themselves to the 
abnormal conditions to an extent unrealised by the 
majority of Englishmen. 
succeeded extraordinarily well in regulating the 
employment of women. The Employment Exchanges, 
therefore, might have succeeded in carrying on the 
post-war work if they had been allowed to win their 
way, as they were doing, into public favour. If they 
are to be discredited in practice, if not in theory, by 
another Department of the Government, I can see no 
hope of their realising their proper function later on, 
when the gravest need for them will arise. The 
Government will have laid itself open to the charge 


of scrapping existing machinery, framed for future use | 


and adjusting itself to new conditions, for an untried 
method of meeting temporary exigencies, which was 
not framed with an eye to the future. 

‘* The problems of the present are infinitesimal com- 
pared with those of the future. Employers conceivably, 
from a business point of view, might not be disturbed 
by the fact of a disorganised labour market at the end 
of the war. The workers, and particularly unorganised 
workers, male and female, are certain to suffer severely 
from any such disorganisation, particularly as the 
country will be depleted of food for many months. A 
widespread disorganisation of industry, with no 
machinery for regulating the distribution of labour 
considered individually and in the mass, may easily 
become the flash-point of a revolution, which is not so 
improbable in this country as many may think. 

‘‘In view of the gravity of the situation, and its 
importance to the whole country, I have taken the 
liberty of communicating this letter to the Press. 

‘* Believe me, dear Mr. Hodge, 
‘* Yours very faithfully, 
‘*Georce H. Fropsnam, Bishop. 

‘“The Right Hon. the Minister of Labour, 

Montagu House, S.W.”’ 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WORKING MAN. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I do not pretend to be in the whirl of political 
thought and feeling; 1 am too busy striving after a 
livelihood to follow these complications; I.am only a 
plain, working man, though | work mainly with my 
head. As such I am entitled, I suppose, to an opinion 
on democracy. Obviously the people de not govern 
directly : what about their representatives, the people 
who talk or make our political wisdom for us? Their 
position in life is privileged. Born in the purple of 
political ease, some of them have never been hard up, 
never lost chances, or health, or the prizes of life—a 
common man like myself would, of course, not aspire 
to these—through lack of means or opportunity. They 
dine off gold plate, I dare say ; they titillate their senses 
with fiction, where misery is as attractive as in solo 
whist. They eat what they please, and then they 
come and tell us what we are to save out of our 
inadequate means of livelihood. They have never 
lacked bread or liqueurs; they can see most readily 
with their fine consciences how advisable it is to do 
without the plain food they have never been obliged 
to relish. They have not suffered much ; they have lost 
nothing but an election or a decoration or a flutter in 
money that does not matter. They have ample 
margins everywhere; they have not learnt the lesson 
which comes from having none. Do they represent 
the people when they lack the chief part of the 
people’s experience? 

There are some others—leisurely people these, too, 
with their margins—who add us up in rows of figures, 
live in a Jaeger world, always ready to improve their 
fellow men and women, and abuse us for this and that. 
They can tell us all that we should do, as they have 
never done anything of the kind themselves. They 


keep on talking and writing: that is their way of 
being useful. 


As I have said, they have | 


appreciate 


Both these classes know a great deal, of course, 
about money. How should they not, since they have 
it? They know a great deal about manual labour 
because they have—observed it and tabulated it. They 
incessant intellectual labour the more 
because they can afford themselves to take holidays 
and indulge the gifts everyone has for occasional 
leisure. And they are charming people, too, with no 
debts to worry them; they might almost live ton 
ambrosia, as Stevenson said of Society. What a 
privilege it is for us that they should represent us, for, 
after all, they need not have done it! How great is 
the imaginative sympathy which enables them to coin 
phrases concerning matters outside their own experi- 
ence! How can we thank them adequately for their 
versatility in turning to us? They do not, indeed, 
always make us happy, but they enjoy themselves so 
much in the attempt. And when we are wogn out we 
can point a moral concerning the national decadence. 
They will talk it and write it. That is our grand 
compensation for defeat. 

And somebody might have come along, as Thomas 
Hardy says—Perish the thought! It would reduce the 
tabulations; it would give the fine phrases less 
meaning. 

CANTAB. 


ITALY AND THE ADRIATIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Collingwood House, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, 
24 April 1917. 

Sir,—I just wish to say how very much pleasure the 
paragraph in your Notes of the Week gave me on the claims 
of Italy, and the quotation from the circular addressed to 
the Italian Army by its Commander-in-Chief settles clearly 
the object Italy wishes to achieve. 

Italy has an undoubted claim to Dalmatia and Istria, and 
must rule in the Adriatic. 

Italy has been a staunch ally of ours and a natural ally 
of England and of France, and in the final settlement our 
statesmen must see to it, for the obligations of honour 
and in the true interests of an abiding peace, that Italian 
claims must be satisfied to the full. 

Your obedient servant, 
E. M. Bruce VauGuan. 


THE LOVE OF POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Poetry Society, 
16, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, W.C.1. 


Si1r,—I venture to hope that you will grant me the privi- : 


lege, accorded to previous presidents of the Poetry Society, 
of addressing through you an open letter on behalf of the 
Poetry Society, not for the sake of the Society itself, but 
to remind all lovers of poetry of its existence and develop- 
ment. The Society is not a poets’ club, but rather a society 
of lovers of this supreme art, who frequently congregate in 
order to hear readings of the greatest classical or modern 
works. In this time of tragedy, when the souls of all men 
are moved to their depths, poetry comes again into its 
place as the most perfect possible utterance of humanity 
and the maker of monuments of and for the human spirit. 
In these days also, when science and education are being 
urged forward with the whole energy of the nation, poetry, 
which contains science, education, and almost every other 
worthy thing, should not be forgotten. Poetry is the shrine 
of beauty, the altar-flame of the heart, and the religion of 
the intellect; and we hope that all those who love it will 
join us, not only for their own pleasure, but in order to 
help our nation to consider, appraise and honour the 
greatest of the arts. 
Your obedient servant, 
Rona_p Ross. 
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‘‘ THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 
6 May 1917. 
Sir,—In Vol. XIII. (page 207) of the new ‘* Cambridge 
History of English Literature’ I notice that Mr. George 
Saintsbury, D.Litt., LL.D., 
Writing of ‘‘ poets dead and gone”’, 
In facile terms refers to one 
Whose name was Samuel Waddington ; 


and this is what he writes respecting the deceased author : 
“and Samuel Waddington, a special student of the Sonnet 
and no mean practitioner in it, as well as in other forms 
of lyric verse”’. Well, personally, being prejudiced in 
favour of the poet, I might have written at greater length 
respecting him; but what I wish to point out is that in 
another part of the history a list of my works is given, and 
one of my principal prose volumes, my life and criticism 
of the Oxford poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, is not mentioned, 
although it still remains the standard monograph on the 
subject. 

Also it is to be regretted that in the list of anthologies 
given at page 497, although William Sharp’s ‘‘ Sonnets of 
this Century ”’ is referred to, the far finer and more com- 
plete sonnet-anthology by the late Mr. William Robertson, 
M.A., entitled ‘‘ The Golden Book of English Sonnets ’’ is 
omitted, as well as my own ‘‘ Sonnets of Europe ’’, of which 
more than twelve thousand copies have already been sold. 
But Mr. Saintsbury is not, I expect, responsible for these 
omissions. 

Faithfully yours, 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


A NOTE ON STYLE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
913, Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., 
27 February 1917. 
Sir—In No. 3,789 of Littell’s ‘‘ Living for 
17 February 1917 (an American publication of which you 
probably know nothing) appears the article from the Satur- 
paY Revigw, ‘‘A Note on Style’”’. I suppose I ought to 
know who wrote the long extract which is therein quoted 
from ‘‘ a master ’’, but as a matter of fact I don’t, nor does 
anyone to whom I have shown the article. I quite agree as 
to the charm of his style. 
Yours, etc., 
KATHARINE JOHNSTONE WHARTON, 
[The quotation in the article is from Richard Jefferies’ 
“My Old Village ’.—Eb., “‘ S.R.”’] 


REPRISALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—For Heaven’s sake let not well-meaning people 
confuse fact and Sentiment on this matter. 

If it is wrong to destroy innocent non-combatants, then 
it is wrong to go to war at all—certainly wrong to blockade 
an enemy country. The question, surely, is not so much 
of ‘‘ reprisals ” as of effective ‘‘ reprisals ’’ or—would it not 
be better to say?—of punishment. 

The punishment of a nation, however, can only operate 
on it as a mass, at least until we can select the specially 
active and guilty parties. We must, then, punish indivi- 
dually innocent parties. Germany’s one chance of suc- 
cess depends on her submarine crusade, the destruction, 
that is to say, of every ship that may help her enemies, of 
humanity in general. Unless she repents and makes sub- 
mission to them, what else can she do? 

And what will compel her to repent so quickly as the 
threat of some national evil worse than she can inflict on 
us? 

If the cbjection to our inflicting this is that it may 
(must) involve ‘‘ innocent’ with the guilty, what of our 


XUM 


own innocents who are otherwise to be destroyed whole 
sale? Yet if we rate their lives below those of the enemy, 
what logical case have we for fighting at all? 

Archbishops and ‘ Literal’ Christians may mean well; 
but are they prepared to sacrifice existence—in a word, to 
surrender to the ‘‘ Hun”? Surely they would more con- 
sistently turn back to the single-minded militarism of the 
Old Testament, and agree that the evil thing must be 
hip and thigh ’’. 

If we were uncertain in our hostility we should never 
have gone to war. To appeal to the arbitrament of Force 
is to say that the principles we assert shall not go under 
while any (hostile er punitive) effort of ours can sustain 


them. 
Yours truly, 


ENGLISHMAN. 


THE KAISER AND THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Croydon, 
6 May 1917. 

Si1r,—The idea. of not treating with the Kaiser when 
peace at last comes is evidently put forward on the sup- 
position that the German people are the innocent victims 
of their ruler and his advisers. A little serious thought 
upon the subject will show that this idea is erroneous. Has 
there been any real, whole-hearted protest spoken by the 
Germans against the atrocities committed by the German 
army in Belgium? Not one. It may be said that the 
German soldiery were forced against their will to carry 
out these atrocities by those in authority; but the evidence 
shows that by far the greater number of these horrible 
deeds were acts of individual cruelty, clearly showing that 
the average German, under the veneer of modern educa- 
tion, is not far removed from the beast. The character of 
a man may be always told by his attitude towards those 
weaker than himself who are in his power. The same 
with a nation. Therefore to know the character of the 
German people as a whole we have but to ask ourselves the 
question: ‘‘ How does Germany behave towards weaker 
nations when they are in her power”? Also, what of the 
treatment meted -out to British prisoners of war? Not 
even a German could make the excuse that such treatment 
carried with it any military advantage whatever. That 
there are Germans of decent character no one would dis- 
pute, but in dealing with the nation as a whole it is ap- 
parent that it has become steeped in the lust of conquest 
and filled with the idea that any nation that is not German 
has no right to liberty, and that its only purpose is to serve 
as a stepping-stone from which Germany can mount to 
the place of conqueror of the world. 

This is the idea which fills the mind of the German 
people, to the exclusion of everything else. Justice demands 
that wickedness be punished. Therefore the German nation 
as a whole, both Kaiser and people, must receive a punish- 
ment commensurate with the crimes they have committed. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lesuiz H. Ipiens, 


PERSIAN POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The letter on Persian poetry by B.S.C.”” has re- 
called many delightful hours to my mind when I roamed 
from Firdausi, the Confucius of Persian poesy, to Hafiz 
and his tender Ghazels, Sadi, Jami, and that prince of sweet 
singers, Jallaludin al Rumi, or the inventor of rose-attar, 
Farid-Ibn-Attar, who wrote the mystic work ‘' The 
Language of the Birds” and was a wandering Dervish 
all his days. Curiously enough, it was first that much too 
little read poet, Robert Southey and then Emerson, who 
drew my vagrant fancy towards Persian and Arabic poetry. 
Southey, in his longer epic outbursts, such as ‘‘ Thalaba ”’, 
contains many most learned Eastern legends and allusions, 
and the glossarial notes were a source of fascination to me; 
while Emerson was a fine Oriental scholar and wrote an 
essay on Persian poetry with renderings from the Persian. 
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It was he who translated the brief but intensely occult 
dance-song of the Dervishes by Sheikh Nimetollah, of 
Kuhistan, which is a mixture of alchemy and astronomy 
and speaks of the Philosopher’s Stone. The dancing 
Dervish imitates the rotations of the stars and imagines the 
Sheikh in the centre to be the sun, while the whole dance is 
an outburst of fervid exaltation and a realisation of the 
mycteries of the created universe. Later, I became the proud 
possessor of a poem attributed to Sir Richard Burton—one 
of the idols of my childhood ranking with, ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ’’. Burton pretended to have trans- 
lated the poem from the Arabic, but in reality it is his own. 
It is known as ‘‘ Kasidah ’’ or ‘‘ The Cedar Tree ’’, and is 
one of those amusing brilliant literary impositions like the 
Rowley Papers of poor Chatterton and the imaginary 
translations from the Arabic and Turkish of that delightful 
Irish poet, James Clarence Mangan. If Swinburne, of all 
modern classics, caught the fire of Greek drama most purely 
and magically in his ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon ”’, even so did 
Mangan, of all Western writers, realise the very essence 
of Eastern glamour in his magnificent poem ‘‘ The Hun- 
dred-leaféd Rose ”’. 

These excursions into faérie lands forlorn ended up by 
making me an abject devotee of this exquisite Eastern litera- 
ture. It remains a riddle to me why so very few people 
seem to search beyond the ‘‘ Rubaiyat”’ of Omar Khayyam, as 
so many Persian books are now within as easy reach as the 
quatrains FitzGerald made famous. I have the Diwan of 
Abu ’l ’ala, the Syrian, the Diwan of Zeb-un-Nissa—that 
remarkable Indian Princess who wrote in Persian in the 
days of Jehangire and was, even in that time of feminine 
seclusion and insubordination, the centre of a brilliant salon 
of poets and a patroness of the arts—in quite cheap editions. 
In the same way I acquired the romance of Laili and 
Majnun, the immortal lovers, and the ‘‘ Salaman and 
Absal”’ of Jami, a copy of Ibn-Tufail and the Confessions 
of Al-Ghazzali, that Rousseau of the East. A story which 
has been one of my special treasures is the daintily beauti- 
ful romance, fragrant as that of Aucassin and Nicolette in 
its lovely simplicity—‘ Valeh Aud Hadijeh’’, which Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice helped to translate from the Persian. 

Persian poetry is like the jasmin and the roses of the 
Sufis. The poets are manifold—Hatifi, Nizami, the Moolah 
of Rum, Khakani, Moasi, Sheikh Feizi, Togray and Essedi 
of Tus. The Sufi poets are especially appealing with their 
crying, pleading invocations as lovers of that veiled and 
radiant Beloved whereby they image God. And yet, for all 
the soaring raptures and this ecstatic absorption in religion 
and God, there underlie them always the bitter wisdom of 
the East in its forms of parable and allegory and simile 
which apply to every phase of life, and its keen humour 
and cynicism. Sadi, seeing an old crone dyeing her ‘‘ hoary 
tresses black ’’, in vain quest of the Eastern woman’s El- 
Dorado, youth, admonishes her, saying, ‘‘Oh, Little 
Mother of Old Times, well mayest thou dye thy hair, but 
how canst thou straighten thy crooked back ’’? 
as Jami relates: 


Or again, 


‘*On the sea-shore sat a Raven, 
Blind, and from the bitter cistern 
Forc’d his only drink to draw; 
Suddenly the Pelican, 
Flying over Fortune’s shadow 
Cast upon his head, and calling 
‘Come, poor Son of Salt, and taste of 
Sweet, sweet water from my maw ’. 
Said the Raven, ‘If I taste it 
Once, the Salt I have to live on 
May for ever turn to loathing; 
And I sit, a bird accurst, 
Upon the shore to die of thirst ’”’. 


These have a Talmudic flavour of biting wit and mingled 
sadness. Only a Persian poet could have told how a poor 
Arab, coming to the market-place at Baghdad from the 
desert, was so bewildered by the many noises, the camels 
and hurrying people, that, when he laid himself to sleep 
at night in a corner of the market-place, he tied a gourd | 


to his toe, so that he might know himself as himself op 
awakening. But when he arose someone had stolen th. 
gourd over-night, and the confused Arab could only cry, 
*‘ Alas! where am I and who?’ which is a puzzle ag 
deep as the inscription, ‘‘ Know Thyself’, on the Del 
phian temple of Apollo. Similarly, when Sadi, who tok 
his friends that in one of his poetic trances he had been jp 
the rose-gardens of Paradise, was asked by them why fe 
had not brought them back some of the roses, replied 
that ‘‘ he had lifted up his skirts to gather them, but thejr 
perfume was so overpowering that his hands were power. 
less to hold them, and he came away empty ”’. 

This visualisation and abnormally keen perception of 
the beautiful in the Persian poets and Sufi mystics, reveals 
why Persia abounds in old, lovely romances, such as the 
loves of Laila and Majnun, Salaman and Balkis, Ferhad 
and Shirin, Yusuf and Zulaika. 

Only the other day I was reading an article on an Arabic 
volume, ‘‘ Thatathad Rusa’til’’ (Three Epistles), by Mr, 
Marmaduke Pickthall, in ‘‘ The Philomath’’, from which 
I venture to quote the following prophetic utterance oj 
Mohammed : 

‘‘The Messenger of God (God bless him) said : 

‘‘ There will come upon mankind a time when no man 
of religion will perform his religion until he flees with it 
from height to height, from cave to cave, like a dodging 
fox. 

‘They said: When will that be? 

‘‘The Prophet said: When a livelihood cannot be ob 
tained without disobedience to God. In those days cel 
bacy will be lawful. 

‘‘ They said: O Messenger of God, hast thou not com 
manded us to marry? 

‘‘He answered: Yes, but in those days the destruction 
of a man will be at the hands of his parents, or, if he has 
no parents, of his wife or children; or, if he has no wile 
nor children, of his relations and neighbours. 

“‘They said: How so, O Messenger of God? 

“‘He said: They will shame him for the narrowness of 
his means and will force him to work beyond his power, 
and will drive him on the road to death.” 

As Mr. Pickthall remarks pathetically in parenthesis, 
““ Such a time seemed as remote and mythical to El Halebi 
in the twelfth century a.p., as it did to the companions 
of the Prophet in the seventh ’’. 

The legend recalls to me a conversation I once had with 
an Indian, who told me that out in the East it is deemed 
a curse to be born in the West, where the wise men are 
beggars whose bowls are never filled, who may not 
sit by the roadside in meditation without being moved on 
by the police and where the winters are so harsh and cold! 

Yours faithfully, 
Recina Miriam BLocn: 


KULTUR IN 1866. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—There is a widespread idea that the shooting and 
jeering at drowning sailors is a recent development of 
German ‘“‘ kultur’; but it seems rather to be the estab 
lished custom of the navies of the Central Powers. In 
“All the Year Round ’’, No. 382, 18 August 1866, in af 
article entitled ‘‘ Campaigning in the Tyrol’’, occurs the 
following passage and footnote (p. 134): ‘‘ Remember”, 
said Garibaldi, at the commencement of the war, ‘‘ every 
Austrian prisoner is my son ’’.* 

* << Tn striking contrast, the conductor of this journal has received, 
on very high Italian authority, written assurances that whet, 
at Lissa, Italians, officers and men, were struggling in the water 
the Austrians fired on them—officers with revolvers and men with 
rifles; that this took place after the ‘Re d’Italia’ was sunk 


and the ‘Palestro’ blown up; that nine officers from the ‘Re 


| d’Italia’, who were on a kind of raft, were thus shot;, and 


| that these chivalrous achievements were accompanied with coarse 
| and insulting cries.” 


I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
C. F. €.. 
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ORNAMENTS RUBRIC”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—It is constantly asserted that no order was made 
for the use of these vestments in the year 1662; but such 
statements are an absurdity, since we have the clearest 
historical evidence to the contrary from various Acts of 
Parliament. In proof of this contention, I will proceed to 
lay before the readers of this paper the actual enactments 
of the Parliament of 1662. 


in the Prayer Book in 1662, when it came under review 
in the following words :— 

‘‘And here is to be noted that the minister at the 
time of the Communion, and at all other times in his 
ministrations, shall use such ornaments in the Church 
as were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the sixth, 
according to the Act of Parliament set forth in the 
beginning of this book ’’, 

The words of the Act of Parliament to which reference 
is thus made were :— 

‘* Provided always, and be it enacted, that such orna- 
ments of the church and of the ministers thereof, shall 
be retained and be in use as were in this Church of Eng- 
land by the authority of Parliament in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward VI., until other order shall 
be therein taken by authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with 
the advice of her Commissioners appointed and authorised 
under the Great Seal of England for causes ecclesiastical, 
or of the Metropolitan of this realm ”’. 

Now, the change made at the review of 1662 (a change 
which it is sometimes asserted was never made) was, in 
effect, to substitute the wording of the Act of Parliament for 
the wording of the rubric. Thus the rubric, as amended 
in 1662, was made to run as follows :— 

““And here is to be noted that such ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof [at all times of their 
ministration] shall be retained and be in use as were in this 
Church of England by the authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the sixth’’. The 
reason for this change probably was on account of the fact 
that the rubric of Elizabeth was defective in authority. It 
was not put in by the Commissioners who reviewed 
Edward’s second book. It was not in the Prayer Book 
(or at least not recognised) when the Prayer Book was 
sanctioned by Parliament in the Act of Uniformity. {t was 
probably added by the Queen in Council, as a note from 
the Act. 

It is obvious from the above that the rubric depended 
for its authority immediately on the Act of Uniformity, and 
not mediately through the sanction given to the Prayer 
Book. Hence it was thought desirable at the last review 
to substitute the exact words of the Act, as those were the 
words which had authority, and not the others. This is 
conclusively proved by a reference to the notes of Bishop 
Cosin. The rubric as it now stands was adopted verbatim 
from Cosin’s copy, and at the end of the rubric, as it 
stands in the Annotated Prayer Book of the same author, 
we find the following pertinent note:—‘‘ These are the 
words of the Act itself’’. The above evidence is irrefut- 
able, and completely disproves any such assertion that these 
vestments have no place in the Church of England on 
account of the fact that their use is contrary to Act of 


Parliament. 
Yours, etc., 


Henry J. Nasu. 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review, 
35, Roeland Street, Cape Town, 
11 March 1917. 

Sir,—In view of the German denunciation of our blockade, 
whereby they are in danger of starvation, it is instructive 
to note that in the well-known German naval journal, 
‘ Nauticus ’’, a different opinion was held before the war. 


The directions, which are | 
known as the Ornaments Rubric, had emphatically a place | 


In a letter to the Governor of G.S.W.A., in August 1914, | 
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Herr Bohmer says, ‘‘ In ‘ Nauticus’ for 1914 one can read 
between the lines that our naval warfare with England, 
besides an attack with mines and torpedoes, will be con- 
fined in the beginning principally to the prevention of the 
importation of foodstuffs to England’’. So clearly this 
prevention of importation of food is only iniquitous when 
applied to the Germans. 

Another instance of German hypocrisy is the following, 
for which, as for the above, I am indebted to the columns 
of the ‘‘ Cape Times ”’, whose editor is doing such splendid 
work in exposing the lies and faliacies of the Germans and 
their friends out here amongst the Hertzogites. After the 
occupation of Luderitzbucht by the Union forces it became 
necessary, owing to military reasons partly, and partly in 
the interest of the inhabitants themselves, to deport them 
temporarily from the town, whose port being a base of 
operations for our troops necessitated the removal of enemy 
subjects from a place where they could act as spies. But 
the Governor of G.S.W.A., Herr Seitz, was very indignant 
at this Hunnish conduct and wrote to General Botha in 
1915 thus: ‘‘ According to Article 43 of the Hague Con- 
vention, the party which occupies hostile territory must do 
everything possible to restore and maintain public order 
and public life. . . . In vain I ask myself how the deporta- 
tion of the whole population of Luderitzbucht, including 
women and children, can be brought into accord with this 
provision. [He had better ask General von Bissing this 
question.] Such a deportation, for a counterpart of which 
one looks in vain in the history of wars of the last centuries, 
was evidently never considered at the framing of the Hague 
Convention, otherwise such a measure would undoubtedly 
have been forbidden. Do you really consider it generous 
and mild treatment of the civil population when the in- 
habitants of a whole town are deported oversea? Cannot 
you appreciate the mental suffering of these defenceless 
women and children who are carried to a hostile country 
where the Press daily agitates against everything German, 
and who have to look on while in the towns the houses of 
their compatriots are looted and destroyed by the mob?”’ 
And this from a compatriot of the brutes who are responsible 
for the horrors of the Belgian and Lille deportations, not 
as the Editor of the ‘‘ Cape Times” points out, from mili- 
tary necessities, but in order to increase their power of 
resistance by enslaving the inhabitants of the lands they 
have ravished. It is hard to imagine anything more loath- 
some than the impudent hypocrisy of this lying nation. 

It always seems to me a matter of paramount importance 
that after the war a complete enquiry by an impartial and 
neutral (if any neutrals remain) commission should be 
instituted so as to expose the atrocious slanders of the 
Germans about our methods of conducting the war, as also 
to prove conclusively to the whole world and to all future 
generations the horrors perpetrated by themselves. If this 
is not done, it is to be feared that the Entente Powers wil! 
be held guilty by posterity of deeds they never committed, 
and that the true nature of German brutality will thus be 
obscured by the specious but false plea that they were no 
worse than their opponents. We know we need fear no 
enquiry, fairly and justly instituted, and we know equally 
well that they cannot escape eternal reprobation for their 
unheard-of brutality. Of course, apart from any such 
neutral commission, the Entente Powers themselves will 


judge and suitably punish all from the Kaiser down to the 


lowest of those responsible, if one can imagine anything 
lower than the All Highest, but of almost equal importance 
is the proving to the world and posterity that the German 
stories of our brutality are simply lies. 
Yours faithfully, 
Tueopore B. BiatHwayt. 


MORTGAGEES AND LANDOWNERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 
22 April 1917. 
Sir,—‘' Lex ”’ is quite right in his description of the scope 
of the Rent and Mortgage Interest Act; which is rarely 
applicable to agricultural estates, since, as a rule, houses. 
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under 426 rental value form less than one-tenth cf the 
annual value of the whole property. Still, since there bas 
been accepted and embodied in this Act the principle that 
when rents may not be raised mortgage interest must not 
be raised either, there should be no insuperable difficulty in 


getting the same principle accepted in the Corn Produc-. 


tion Bill—that is if landowners are determined to have 
justice and not to be fobbed off by time-serving politicians. 

It is certainly curious that such a far-reaching measure 
should have been introduced at a time when a very lar,ze 
proportion of the members of Parliament most directly con- 
cerned with land are occupied by military duties and un- 
able to defend their interests on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Let us hope that Mr. Prothero will see to it 
that a class which has suffered greater losses through the 
war than any other class in the kingdom shall not be 
penalised through the patriotic absenteeism of its official 
representatives and defenders. Yours faithfully, 

C. F. Ryper. 


CRACKER NIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The University of Sydney, Australia, 
11 February 1917. 

Sir,—In Ballarat (Victoria) last month I bought in a 
curio shop a series of Le Blond oil prints, and one of these 
was entitled ‘‘ Please remember the Grotto’’. This had 
no meaning for me, but by a coincidence, while at Leura, 
in the Blue Mountains (N.S.W.), I read the Saturpay 
Review of 21 October 1916, and there under the heading 
of ‘‘ Oysters ” I read a letter from a correspondent in which 
the meaning of the picture is described. The picture shows 
just what your correspondent describes—the oyster stall, 
the beehive-like grotto on the kerb and built of shells, the 
candle, children asking an old couple for coins to be 
deposited in shells. I was telling some friends of the 
coincidence of my finding out the meaning so soon after my 
purchase, when one who came from Brisbane (Queensland) 
at once said that the custom, which your correspondent 
writes of as having died out in London, is still in vogue in 
Brisbane, but modified as follows: The children on 
‘Cracker Night ’? (Guy Fawkes) go round the houses with 
a four-gallon kerosene oil tin, the sides of which are per- 
forated with holes, made by a nail, to show some design 
of their fancy—a face, a ship, etc.; the light of a candle 
placed inside the tin shows up the design. Mouth organs 
or tin whistles supply the musical accompaniment, and the 
lieges are invited to throw a copper into the tin by the 
phrase ‘‘ Please remember the Grotto”’. To the children 
and to most people now the phrase can have no meaning. 
On enquiry I find that the same custom used to prevail in 
Sydney, but so far as I have been able to learn it has died 
out. The change of the day on which the custom is cele- 
brated out here is interesting. It is neither St. James’s 
Eve, 24 July, nor 4 August, as suggested by your corre- 
spondent, but is made use of as one of the features of the 
Fifth of November. Thus the old custom has in the new 
home been associated with quite another day and the mean- 
ing of it has been entirely lost. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS ANDERSON STUART. 


GERMAN PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

23 April 1917. 
Sir,—Seeing in your paper of 21 April that huge 
sums have been subscribed for comforts for German 
prisoners—already so well provided for—I write to suggest 
that the money had far better be spent in comforts and food 
for our own men in the camps to which they are sent on 
first joining. I have heard from several men from my 
own. neighbourhood that at first they are very insufficiently 
fed—unavoidable, perhaps, where the numbers are so 
fluctuating—but not encouraging to others who hear of it. 

. Yours faithfully, 
A Wipow. 


REVIEWS. 
AN INTERVIEWER AND A POLITICIAN, 


“Through Life and Round the World: being the Story 
of My Life.” By Raymond Blathwayt. With 
Illustrations by Mortimer Menpes. George Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


“My Reminiscences.” By the Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Houston Reid. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 
Cassell. 16s. net. 


HE two books of reminiscences we notice here 
together have the common quality of kindliness, 
Both Mr. Blathwayt and Sir George Reid find many 
good things to say of the people they have met and 
worked with in their different spheres. Are we so 
clever and able as we thought? That is a question 
which must occur to many to-day. These books at 
least show us that the world is full of ability and 
charm. Boswell was, we think, the greatest of inter. 
viewers and by far the most persistent and successful, 
When he once got hold of his hero he held on to him 
till his death and produced a masterpiece. The 
modern art of interviewing, of which Mr. Blathwayt 
has been for years a famous exponent, is designed for 
the fugitive columns of the Press. The picture is 
brief and has to be striking, and the men and women 
who explain their views and personalities are of all 
sorts and conditions. Versatility is especially needed 
and a sympathy for such varied mysteries as those of 
a cardinal, a music-hall singer, and a ‘‘ Punch ’’ artist 
—all tackled on a single day by Mr. Blathwayt. The 
heroines include a cinema actress who has autographed 
more than 30,000 portraits of herself for Y.M.C.A. 
military huts in a single year. 

Before he began his work of interviewing Mr. Blath- 
wayt was a curate with varied experiences; he has an 
historic family with a seat at Dyrham Park to dwell 
upon, and he has travelled a good deal. He is thus 
able to give us a full book of varied interest, which has 
many good stories, and which also dilates on the 
problems of the Church to-day. We prefer the stories, 
for Mr. Blathwayt, in his tactful way, has secured 
many engaging details of notable people. He had a 
family association with that closely guarded poet, 
Tennyson ; and when he was working in the East End 
of London he came on the very people who gave 
Dickens his local colour for the scenes of Rogue 
Riderhood and the mysterious river. He records that 
a good many years afterwards there was a nasty old 
man still plying Riderhood’s trade with a ‘“‘ stiff 
un’’ attached to his boat. Of scholarship Mr. 
Blathwayt got a glimpse at an early age from a 
classical father, and rightly insists on its merits in am 
age which ignores it. He could translate A®schylus 
for a clergy examination, but he must alter the Latin 
quotation on p. 14, or he will have ghosts of scholars 
after him and of Thackeray too, who used it in the 
first chapter of ‘‘ The Newcomes’’. We are rather 
surprised at the verdict that Robert Hugh Benson is 
the most supremely gifted humorist of. these pages. 
Nothing of his quoted is so good as the wit of Mark 
Twain and Aldrich. The latter was a delightful person 
little known in this country, and we enjoy his letter to 
an illegible correspondent. After explaining that he 
had mastered the date, which he knew, and guessed 
the signature, Aldrich goes on: 

‘* There is a singular and perpetual charm in a letter 
of yours; it never grows old, it never loses its novelty. 
One can say to oneself every morning: ‘ There’s that 
letter of Morse’s; I haven’t read it yet. I think I'l 
take another shy at it to-day, and maybe I shall be 
able in the course of a few years to make out what 
he means by those “‘ t’s’’ that look like ‘‘ w’s’’ and 


those ‘‘i’s ’’ that have no eyebrows’. Other letters 


are read and thrown away and forgotten, but yours are 
kept for ever—unread. One of them will last a reason- 
able man a lifetime.—Admiringly yours, 
B. Acpricn.”’ 
We fancy that some correspondents, even in these 
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days of typewriters, might make similar comments on 
some impious scripts. Of Mr. Hardy we get the interest- 
ing detail that dairymaids like Tess used to get him to 
write love-letters for them when he was a little boy. 
This interview might easily be improved. The Manor 
House which once belonged to the Turbervilles had a 
‘bridge ’’ in its name, a fine Elizabethan bridge still 
spanning the river near by, and the old parson in 
‘Tess ’’ was the Rev. James Clare. We like the view 
of the gentle, vigorous old age of O. W. Holmes, and 
the story of the Englishman ‘‘ doing ’’ the States who 
called on Longfellow with the words, ‘‘ Is this Mr. 
Longfellow? Well, sir, as you have no ruins in your 
country, I thought I would call and see you!’’ Then 
there was the negro who gave witness in a burglary 
case and was asked if the prisoner was a thief. ‘‘ I’m 
not goin’ to say he’s a tief, sah, but what I say is dis: 
If I was a chicken anc I saw dat nigger loafin’ around, 
I'd roost high—dat’s all.’’ 

Sir George Reid’s father was the son of a girl whom 
Burns celebrated in verses of little merit, but evident 
enthusiasm. This father had a _ reputation for 
preaching, and left Scotland for Australia in order to 
improve his health. Sir George went with him in 1852 
as his youngest son, a boy of seven years. He had 
no triumphs at school, but he joined a debating club at 
fifteen, and here he laid the foundation of his successes 
in Australian Parliamentary life and at the Bar. Of 
the latter—perhaps through modesty—Sir George says 
nothing, while his book is mainly occupied with the 
chief Parliamentary measures of his day, especially the 
troubles of agrarian law, which was for several years 
in a shocking state. Sir George entered Parliament in 
1880, unknown and untried, having been returned at 
the head of the poll as one of the members cf a “‘ blue 
riband ’’ constituency. In 1883 he was a Minister of 
Public Instruction. His success was partly due to good 
temper. He explains that Macaulay was his favourite 
author, but we cannot say that we detect much of 
Macaulay’s point and sparkle in this book. As a 
summary of leading figures and measurestin Australia 
it is of value, but outside politics it is dull. Sir George 
thinks highly of the men who shared eminence with 
him, but is he satisfied with the rank and file? We 
do not know. He thinks Parliamentary oratory too 
warm in Australia and too cold here, but he tells us 
nothing of the differences in racial type clearly visible 
between the heroes of Gallipoli and our own men. He 
speaks of the immense size of Australia, but admits, 
as one gets far inland, the ‘‘ appalling trinity of desert, 
drought, and distance”’. We wish for more in this 
vein and more stories instead of meetings with the 
eminent, one of whom, named by his office in the text, 
the index maker has converted into ‘‘ M. Tusserand ”’. 
There is something in the view that the charm and 
greatness of London have to fight their way through 
first impressions—i.e., railway stations which are not 
“the last word in magnificence, brightness, and clean- 
liness ’. The story about Washington throwing “‘a 
sovereign across the Atlantic ’’ is not in its best and 
fullest form. We think it belongs to Mr. Evarts, a 
well-known wit and former Minister of State. He 
was showing a friend the place where Washington was 
supposed to have thrown a dollar across the Potomac. 
The friend expressed surprise at the feat, and Evarts 
explained that a dollar went further in those days, 
adding later the joke about the sovereign. At least Sir 
George, like other good humorists, enjoys a jibe against 
himself. He has not hesitated to insert the crushing 
reply he met at a meeting when he expressed a belief 
that his public career was nearing its close. 

‘* A man at the back of the hall at once chipped in 
and, addressing me without a trace of personal 
hostility, exclaimed, ‘ By Jove, George! won’t the fat 
be in the fire then!’ I laughed as heartily as the 
audience did. What else could one do?” Sir 
George’s burly figure can be seen in some of the 
photographs. 


things. 


_makes the material universe the mode under which all 


FAIRY TALES OF METAPHYSICS. 


“The World as Imagination.” By Edward Douglas 
Fawcett, Macmillan. 15s. 6d. net. 
“The Problem of Personality.” By Ernest Northcroft 
Merrington. Macmillan. 5s. net. 
HE best reason for reading metaphysics is to 
prevent one taking science too seriously. 
Metaphysicians are expert in demolishing the claims of 
science to expound the nature of things, as expert as 
they are in demolishing each other’s expositions of the 
same. Scientists deride the systems of the meta- 
physicians as fairy tales, but the retort of the meta- 
physicians is quite good that the fundamental 
hypotheses of science are themselves fairy tales. This 
exordium is to excuse the seeming disrespect of 
describing Mr. Fawcett’s very attractive book as fairy 
tales of metaphysics. We have no intention of imply- 
ing that a scientist would have reconstructed the 
universe more credibly, as it is a merely vulgar opinion 
that science is concerned with realities and metaphysics 
only with fantasies. Mr. Fawcett does not, of course, 
take his reconstruction of the universe literally; no 
one would—this or any other—unless perhaps some 
ponderously absurd German, or some gobe-mouche of 
an English disciple. An elementary sense of humour 
forbids. Mr. Fawcett’s effort must be classed amongst 
works of the imagination, and be judged by the 
zsthetic impression it leaves on the reader. If one 
must try to explain the universe, there is no other way 
than by imagining it, either by hypotheses of physics 
or of metaphysics, and in either case the beginning 
and the end baffles investigation. It is only in the 
interval, the sphere of experience, that we achieve a 
sort of comparative truth. Physical theories and 
metaphysical theories alike all fail. They have their 
day, Thales or Plato, materialist or idealist; and yet 
always some form of materialism or some form of 
idealism worries the minds of the philosophers or 
scientists of every generation. And whether one or 
the other is adopted, it is an act of faith; for the his- 
tory of thought shows that neither has permanence. 
Experience widens in the ages, and this compels further 
quest, but the result is always negative for ultimate 


Mr. Fawcett constructs the universe from the 
idealistic standpoint, and he draws on most forms of 
idealism for his materials. He is not exactly like 
anyone else, and yet he is like every other idealist at 
the same time. He is the resultant of the ancients, 
and of moderns such as Hegel and Berkeley; but in 
form he appears nearer to the German Fechner, who 


consciousness, other than one’s own, is presented to 
our minds. That is to say, nothing exists but con- 
sciousness, and the ‘‘ matter’’ of the scientist is a 
fiction. The ‘‘ Cosmic Imagination ’’ which figures so 
pre-eminently in Mr. Fawcett's book is, however, 
apparently his own name for this constantly creative 
power—an aartistic power—and the material and 
psychical world is the product of this cosmic imagina- 
tion. His views seem to be a kind of pantheism in 
which necessarily the personalties of God, and of man 
as an individual soul, with a possibility of a personal 
life after death, disappear. The immediate difficulty 
of the reader is to grasp the idea of a creative con- 
sciousness, or imagination which is not that of some 
personality—and certainly he cannot. Berkeley was 
more or less intelligible in making the external world 
ideas presented to the mind of man by God, and by 
him there maintained, in a natural order. Without 
this personality the operation is quite unintelligible. 
The analogy most frequently used by Mr. Fawcett is 
that of the creations of art by human genius to the 
creation of the universe by the cosmic imagination. 
But how are we to “‘ figure ’’ the mind of the author or 
the artist, floating about at large, detached from some 
author or artist? 

This is the main difficulty of Mr. Fawcett’s book. 
It may be remarked, however, that it is the same 
difficulty as is found in the many modern philosophical 
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theories described and discussed in Dr. Merrington’s 
book. In avoiding materialism they drop the con- 
ception of the personality of God and the individual 
human soul, and the result is the shadow of a shade. 
The crux for philosophy is to start the world and to 
find an end more or less satisfactory. Most of us 
have philosophy enough to speculate as to the inter- 
mediate process—and the result is generally a medley 
of optimism and _ pessimism. According to Mr. 
Fawcett, and some other philosophers, there seems to 
have been a fatal compulsion on the cosmic imagination 
to start from a blissful static condition of things, and 
launch itself into a creation of unstable equilibrium 
which is the origin of all our woes. Why should the 
cosmic imagination have contrived this ‘‘ metaphysical 
fall’’, as Mr. Faweett calls it, thus echoing the notion 
of the theological fall? But there is no plausible 
answer. For anything we can see the preceding state 
was more satisfactory. The world got out of control 
of the cosmic imagination, and sin and misery have 
been the result. It is a true description, but the cause 
is beyond our ken. Nor can we see that the cosmic 
imagination is going to help us as a substitute for 
theology. Apparently there is some coming far-off 
divine event, but Mr. Fawcett leaves it as vague with 
his cosmic imagination as any theological system does, 
with a personal God under whom evil has marred his 
creation and his government. Substantially, Mr. 
Faweett’s able and interesting theory would have 
worked out exactly the same if he had not been too 
philosophical to speak of God as do the vulgar. 


A GREAT TASK ACCOMPLISHED. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Edited 
by Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vols. XIII 
and XIV: being the'second and third volumes on the 
19th Century. Cambridge University Press. 9s. net 
each volume. 

HIS great undertaking having now reached its 
goal, our first duty is to congratulate the 
editors on their safe arrival at the end of a long and 
arduous journey. Both Britain and Greater Britain 
are indebted to them for what is bound to prove a last- 
ing record of the growth of our English language and 
literature, first and foremost, of course, at home, but 
later in ‘‘ the plantations ’’ also. Had it been feasible 
for a single mind to devote itself to the accomplishment 
of this work, our satisfaction might have been even 
greater than it is. There would then have been 
achieved a unity of execution as well as of design, 
and this, under the co-operative way of writing, we 
can hardly look to have. However great, to take the 
parallel undertaking, the value of ‘‘ The Cambridge 

Modern History’’, men will never have quite that 

personal feeling towards it which they have towards 

such works as ‘‘ The Decline and Fall ’’ or the ‘* Short 

History of the English People’’. But it needs only 

a glance at the fourteen substantial volumes of the 

present work, of which the last two are now before us, 

to make one realise that, failing a Methuselah of private 
means and the widest cultivation, co-operation was the 
only available method. The survey is intended, the 
editors tell us, to be accurate, impartial, and, so far 
as is possible, impersonal. 
that reservation. For personality is a difficult thing to 
suppress. Professor Saintsbury’s, for instance, 
refuses to be submerged, as those who read his admir- 
able exposition of Dickens will perceive. In his case 
we would not wish it otherwise, any more than we 
would desire a porpoise to refrain from gambolling. 

But the bulk of the contributors have sought to con- 

form with the editors’ ideal. 

We have here, then, a complete survey of the 
literary activity of the Victorian Age. And if there be 
any persons, misled by sniffing criticasters, so foolish 
as to make light of what is ‘‘ Victorian ”’ in literature, 


we would prescribe these volumes as a cure for them 
and their wretched guides, supposing anything can 
cure them. The width of the field traversed may be 


We admire the caution of | 


\ 


briefly indicated. Five chapters are devoted to the 
English poets, major and minor; six to the novelists; 
Professor Saintsbury has a valuable and informing 
chapter on prosody, which aspiring poets will do welj 
to study; Carlyle, as being sui generis, has a chapter 
to himself. The works of philosophers, historians, 
biographers, men of science and critics are weightily 
considered ; the drama and the literature of sport are 
not forgotten. ‘‘ The literature of travel’’, from the 
pen of Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick, makes delightful read 
ing for stay-at-homes; while Mr. A. P. Graves was 
obviously the correct choice for Anglo-Irish litera 
ture. To the sympathetic treatment of the muses of 
the Dominions we will return presently. In_ the 
chapter on Education ’’ we get a good deal of the 
history of education as well as of its literature. It 
was perhaps difficult to sever the two things, but some 
may think that Mr. Adamson has made a salient in the 
general symmetry of the design. The last chapter of 
all is an extremely able and interesting account of 
‘“The Changes in the Language since Shakespeare's 
Time ’’, by Mr. W. Murison. Each chapter has an 
ample and excellent bibliography. 

The editors have, we admit, surprised us by the im 
clusion of a long discourse on ‘‘ The Growth of 
Journalism ’’. Has Literature, then, taken journalism 
bodily under her wings? Happily for the public taste, 
and no doubt in obedience to it, literature has never 
been excluded from the daily and weekly papers. 
G. W. Steevens’s ‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartoum ”’ is 
certainly literature, to take but one example. But the 
main object of the daily Press is to purvey news, and 
news is in another category. We cannot see, there 
fore, that the history of the rise and fall of journals, 
all and sundry, is matter for a history of letters. Their 
literary quality might have been distilled, so to say, 
and the remainder neglected. This is the method em 
ployed by Mr. Vernon Rendall in. his subsidiary 
chapter on ‘* University Journalism ’’, a subject quite 
rightly included, inasmuch as the first flights of young 
men at college have a literary rather than a journak 
istic ambition, are fraught with the potency of greater 
things, and occasionally achieve permanence at a 
stroke. So it was with A. C. Hilton in ‘‘ The Light 
Green’’, and with ‘‘the wayward genius of J. K. 
Stephen ’’. University men, in particular, will appre- 
ciate Mr. Rendali’s chapter, and will wish it longer. 

Of individual appreciations, that of Carlyle, by Mr. 
J. G. Robertson, is particularly good. A saner esti- 
mate could not be desired. It must remain a mystery 
how Carlyle could ever have invested Frederick, the 
dishonest and the traitorous, with the insignia of 
heroic kingship. ‘‘ Of all men of the past’’, writes 
Mr. Robertson, ‘‘ none, it seems to us, was less suited 
to such an interpretation than Frederick the Great”. 
Mr. Robertson also approves the taste which has 
found ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-worship ’’ one of the most 
attractive and certainly the most beautiful of Carlyle’s 
works. Dr. Shipley’s paper on the literature of 
biology is another of the more notable contributions. 

It is not to be expected, in a work so varied as this 
‘‘ History ’’, that the reader will always find himself 
in agreement with the views that it enunciates. If we 
express divergence here and there, this must not be 
taken as disparagement of the ‘‘ History ’’ as a whole. 
It was Tennyson who wrote, in his latest volume, 
“*But seldom comes the poet here, And the critic’s 
rarer still’’, and there is perhaps no great writer who 
has been subjected to so many faulty judgments. 
This fate continues to pursue him. Professor Grierson 
does not belittle Tennyson’s general achievement, but 
several of his criticisms are so surprising that they 
may not pass unchallenged. The epithet ‘‘ fine ’’ and 


| ‘a bold metrical experiment ”’ constitute all he has to 


say on the magnificent and in its kind unbeaten ‘‘ Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington’. Again, he 
speaks of ‘‘ the very popular, if now somewhat faded, 
trochaics of ‘ Locksley Hall’ ’’; but, reading ‘‘ Locks- 
ley Hall’’ after the lapse of years, we find the colours, 
so far from having faded, as splendid and as glowing 
as when they were first laid on. Again, in his desire 
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0 the WC emphasise the Englishman in Tennyson—and who ONCE A MONTH. 

cline jould wish to underrate that factor?—Professor In the ** Fortnightly” Dr. E. J. Dillon and Mr. E. H. Wilcox 


rierson actually stumbles. ‘‘‘ The Revenge’, ‘ The 
hefence of Lucknow’, ‘The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade ’, are ’’, he writes, ‘* instinct with a patriotism 
vhich allows of scant sympathy with Indian rebels, 


rming 


O well 
hapter 


chal Russian hordes’, or ‘ the Inquisition dogs and the 
- "Y Bievildom of Spain’’’. Now, as these poems are 
mn ae Hramatic, and in two cases the supposed utterances 


bf an eyewitness, they naturally could not contain a 
int of any such sympathy, even if it were deserved. 
But Tennyson, on his own showing, was far from 


read- 
5 Was 


ates being devoid of charity towards the foreigner: hear 

) the im in his ‘‘ Epilogue ’’ to that very ‘‘ Charge ”’ :— 

of the ‘* Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 

—_— My friends and brother souls.’’ 

Some Bie also wrote, however, ‘‘ That man’s the best Cos- 

in the Bopolite who loves his native country best’; words 

ter Of Bvhich convey an attitude wiser and more salutary than 

nt of he milk-and-water cosmopolitanism (or worse) which 

sare $ Biilowed Germanism to thrust its claws into our vitals. 

MOnce more: ‘‘ Of his own journey to Italy ’’, we read 
k ere, ‘‘ he remembered only the discomfort of the rain 

1€ IM Hand the daisy which spoke to him of England’’. But 

h of Banvone who takes the trouble to read ‘‘ The Daisy 


will see that this is a quite unaccountable travesty of 
the truth. If a brief summing-up of Tennyson, as 
poet and as man, be desired, it is to be found in the 
encomium passed upon him by his brother-poet, Robert 
Browning: ‘‘In poetry illustrious and consummate, 


t the Hin friendship noble and sincere’”’. Of the Brownings 
, and Msir Henry Jones writes, in these pages, with sympathy 
heres Mand insight. 

nals, This ‘‘ History ’’ is avowedly intended for the 


general reader, as well as for the student. We prefer, 
therefore, in concluding, to dwell on those phases with 
which most readers will be least familiar. We shall 
undoubtedly find them in the chapters devoted to the 
iterature of the Dominions. These, from the fresh- 


oung Mess of their matter and their treatment, are among 
rnal ithe most enthralling in the book. Professor Edgar 
eater Bfor Canada and Sir T. H. Warren for South Africa 
at @ Bhave done well, in writing of poets not widely known in 
ight @England, to quote from their works at some length; 

K. find one could wish that Mr. Harold Child, who speaks 


for Australia, had done the like. Professor Edgar 
or. cites an altogether charming lyric by Valancy Craw- 
Mr, @iford and a Nature poem by Archibald Lampman, 
who, ere a genuine Canadian type was struck out— 
if it be minted yet—was a poet at least ‘‘ as Canadian 
the fis circumstances would allow”’. ‘‘ The raw material 
of literature’’, Professor Edgar remarks, ‘‘ we have 
here in abundance; but this material does not seem 
0 germinate. Our activities are physical, and our 
mental needs do not require to be supplied by our own 
has @xertions’’. A special layer, however, of this raw 
material was utilised by W. H. Drummond, author 
yle’s Hof ‘‘The MHabitant’’, the poet of the French 

of §Canadians, who died just ten years ago at a compara- 


ons. fiively early age, after a life full of colour and adven- 
this #fure. He seems to have done for ‘‘ The Habitant ”’ 
self fill, and more, that T. E. Brown did for the Manx. 


we @He won a series of triumphs, in the manner of Cicero’s 
Archias, by reading his poems aloud to mixed com- 
ole. #Panies, ‘‘ who simply went wild over them’’. Turn- 


me, #g to South Africa, we find no name comparable to 
‘ic’s {that of Thomas Pringle, ‘‘ whom the South Africans 
who fall the father of their poetry’”’. His ‘‘ Bechuana 


nts. #Moy’’, from similarity of sentiment and of form, and 
‘son #fTom the quality of its workmanship, is fit to rank with 
but e pastoral ballads of Wordsworth. 
We will not make any pretence of bidding farewell 
“The Cambridge History of English Literature ’’. 
Ht is a work to read for pleasure and instruction, and 
0 preserve for reference and re-reading. 


begin with articles on the Russian upheaval. The latter is the 
more important because it deals with the question how the 
sudden transfer of power will affect the part of Russia in the war. 
Mr. Sidney Low has a thoughtful article on a point whieh has 
struck many people, “The Passing of the Superman”. The 
“supermen” of to-day are not our public men, or people 
theatrically posed in high places. The finest heroes are in our 
Army and Navy, men like Private Jones with his wonderful bag 
of German prisoners or Captain Loftus Jones of the “Shark”. 
Mr. Arthur Symons has an important article on “ Swinburne ”’, 
which relies more on unpublished letters than on Mr. Gosse’s 
‘* Life”. Mr. Symons says some excellent things, but we think 
he overrates Swinburne’s prose with its rapture of praise and 
wildness of invective. Swinburne pen in hand was very 
different from Swinburne in familiar society. He lost the 
simplicity of manner which Mr. Symons notes when he talked as 
man to man. He spoilt alike his praise and his abuse by his 
vehemence. We do not agree with all Mr. Symons’s conclusions, 
but his article is vivid, a welcome tribute at a time when many 
stress the deficiencies of temper and character in the poet. 
There is not much that is new in Mr. Clodd’s “ Dr. Johnson and 
Lord Monboddo”, but it is entertaining. In “‘ Revolution or 
Registration ?’’ Mr. Arthur Baumann makes a severe attack 
on recent proposals, and in particular on the Speaker’s Conference. 
He asks why vast changes are forced upon us in the midst of 
war, “when the best hours of the best men are busy with other 
matters ”’. 

In the April ‘* Cornhill’ Professor Gaston Broche has an 
ingenious article on “France and Britain: Their Common 
Memories”. Sir Henry Lucy’s “Old Ways at Westminster ” 
go back to an anonymous observer in the ’30’s of the last century. 
Mr. Bennet Copplestone’s naval article, ‘‘ After the Battle”’, is a 
pleasant revival of his friend “Caesar”’, a classical scholar and 
lieutenant of the R.N.V.R. Mr. Leslie Kerne uses “ The 
Pragmatic Principle” to dwell on the fine work of women in 
the war. We are glad to hear of “The British Red Cross in 
Italy” from Mr. Lewis R. Freeman. 

The best of the stories is ‘‘ L’Ile Nance”, which looks like a 


‘French island. It tells, however, of a young dog bred in the 


dales where they have the wonderful trials with sheep. The 
dog’s owner cannot move from the starting point, and controls 
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the dog with his voice. Rowland Cragg has worked successfully 
the vein of that excellent book “‘’Owd Bob ”. 
** Blackwood ’’ this month pays most attention to the side- e U N L I 
shows of the war, beginning with “ Besieged in Kut—and After ”’, 
by C. B., and “The End of the Year: Mesopotamia, 1915”. OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 


Both are vividly written, and the former shows well the excellent 
spirit and resource of the besieged garrison. The best article 
in the number, however, is the continuation of “ An Airman’s 
Outings’, by “Contact”’. He reaches our own lines with a 
damaged engine, which betrays its behaviour by the loss of the 
regular rhythmic hum and lets him down to a height made 
unhealthy by anti-aircraft. ‘The Scene of War” includes a 
striking view of that fine old chief Sir Pertab Singh, whose 
face shows the profound contentment of the Happy Warrior. 
A bitter attack is made on Herbert Spencer, under the title of 
“The Exploded Quack 


The ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ for April begins with an able 
article on “‘ Migration within the Empire” by Mr. A. Wyatt 
Tilby. He points out that at present there is a change of attitude 
concerning organised emigration and systematic colonisation. 
No longer are men urged to go who do not want to go; but the 
main idea is that the right men should go, and should have a 
place to go to. It will not do to deport home failures. The 
securing of suitable men is a matter for co-operation, as the 
Dominions Royal Commission agrees. Mr. Tilby goes on to 
discuss details of finance and the difficulty of tropical accli- 
matisation. Mr. J. O. P. Bland deals with ‘“ Democracy in 
Paraguay’, an odd country, the picturesqueness of which has 
been admirably expressed by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Professor W. G. de Burgh deals once again with the spirit of 
modern Germany and its origins in “The Peril of Hubris”. Too 
little is known of the genesis of this gospel, or even of its chief 
prophet, Nietzsche. The editor in a long article on “ The Two 
Paths of Empire” throws cold water on Tariff Reformers. He 
thinks that “ preferentialists” from different parts of the 
Empire are “fundamentally in disagreement”, and that their 
efforts will tend to disunion. The only literary article in the 
number, “‘ Swinburne”, by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, is lively and, 
we think, sound in the main. The Professor takes Mr. Gosse’s 
book as a text, and deals discreetly with the poet’s wild and early 
days, which, unfruitful in many ways, yet gave him literary 
impressions which lasted throughout his life. Swinburne’s 
success was the success of a young man, and in later years he 
could not easily have written in the same audacious vein of 
youth. To his associates he was always surprising, and we have 
heard at first hand that his mother, the Lady Jane, said she did 
not know what she had done to produce such a portent. The 
long and tranquil close of the fiery lite, perhaps, inevitably 
suggests “a touch of ironic humour”; but we cannot blame 
Watts-Dunton because Swinburne did not produce work which 
was really not in him. 

The April number of the ‘* Quarterly *” is agreeably varied, 
dealing with a wide range of subjects. Professor Paul Hamelius 
has a learned article on the sources of “ The Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville” and the character which lies behind his whimsical 
medley. Mr. T. H. S. Escott writes brightly on ‘Old and 
New in the Daily Press,” dwelling chiefly on Mudford of the 
“Standard” and Delane as a contrast to modern ideals of 
journalism. ‘‘ Agricultural Co-operation in Germany”, by Mr. 
Lionel Smith-Gordon, calls attention to some of the advantages 
gained which Mr. T. H. Middleton emphasised in his striking 
official paper last year on “‘ The Recent Development of German 
Agriculture.” Professor W. J. Ashley on “German Steel and 
Iron” is well worth reading. Canon Vaughan has a most 
pleasant article on “‘ The Music of Wild Flowers’, mentioning 
some famous writers whom the world does not recognise as 
botanists. The theologian Hort’s zeal in that direction led to 
his being dubbed the “Hortus siccus”. The Rev. Alfred 
Fawkes has not much that is good to say of “ The Pontificate of 
Pius X.”. This Pope had the best intentions, but his policy 
of ‘ Nihil innovetur” is credited with disastrous results. 
Lord Monteagle discusses “ The Irish Problem”. ‘The business 
is, of course, to reconcile Irish interests with British and Imperial 
interests, and he complains that “‘ Ireland has never definitely 
formulated her demands ”’, while the Irish Parliamentary Party 
has even “ vigorously repressed as factious all independent 
criticism of the (Home Rule) Act during the three years in 
which it was before Parliament”. Independent criticism has, 
however, crystallised round one central idea, that Ireland must 
have fiscal liberty. The question is whether this claim can be 
safely conceded. If it is, “Ireland must admit in full the 
strategic necessities of defence which are imposed by nature, and 
which are not only British, but Imperial”. Colonel Blood ends 
the Review with a good summary of “The Course of the 
War”, which includes maps and a postscript concerning the 
latest achievements on the Western Front. This enables him 
to speak of the striking successes which have again proved the 
ascendancy of our Flying Corps over the German air service. 
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The Head 
of the House 


—awake as never before to his or her 
responsibilities, not only as a private 
citizen but also as a member of the 
body politic—is nowadays disposed to 
lend a ready ear to admonition and 
advice from duly qualified authority, 
and is loyally resolved to act pro bono 
publico so far as possible. 


It is a patriotic duty to economise in food 
and fuel—but it is no less a public duty to 
destroy all animal and vegetable ne ie 
when it has been “rendered down” and 
. 
everything usable conserved, by burning it. 
Such refuse is a hotbed of disease: it 
putrifies and offers a tempting breeding- 
ground for flies, and these become the 
carriers of organisms which they deposit 
on food or clothing, and thus distribute 
multifarious infections far and wide. 


Medical Officers of Health with one voice 
condemn the utterly insanitary dustbin— 
which, now that the dustman’s visits are so 
few and far between, is more than ever a 
“nuisance ’’ in the most sinister sense of the 
word. The old coal range, with its un- 
cleanliness of another kind, is giving place, 
in the kitchen of to-day, to the dirt and 
labour-saving Gas Cooker: how then to 
dispose of one’s rubbish in the only way 
compatible with public decency and health? 


Two economical and perfectly efficient 
methods are available—both due to the en- 
lightened enterprise of the Gas Undertakings 
of Great Britain and America. 


One is by the use of a small coke stove 
—which is primarily a water-heater, but 
secondarily a dirt destructor—that reduces 
any sort of refuse to a clean and innocuous 
ash. The other is by installation of the Gas 
Incinerator—a gas-heated “ crematorium ” in 
which all kinds of rubbish can be similarly 
reduced to ashes with an expenditure of 
only just so much fuel as is consumed in 
the few moments of actual incineration. 


Where either of these appliances is used the 
dustbin becomes indeed a receptacle for 
dust, and may await the dustman’s never so 
infrequent visits with impunity. 


Householders are invited to consult 
the Secretary of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, 47 Victoria 
T 318 : Street, Westminster, SW. 1 
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THE 


SATURDAY 


REVIEW 


E desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 

I time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 

workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 

to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SatuRDAY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a_ perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


‘ Your paper is always a joy to me, and iis fair statement of the events a perpetual 
sonsolativn in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.” —11 March 1916, 


“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SaTURDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“ Without flattery, the Sarurvay Review has a wide outlook and is ready te 
think over new ideas un their merits.”—4 March 1916, 


*“ 48 an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurDay Review may I be 
allowed to say that I huve seldom read a more admirable number. . . .’—19 February 
1916, 


“You have . . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National 
Service... .’—The Kt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary o! State for the 
Colonies. 7 January 1915. 


“Your masterly leading articles and trenchant convincing war 
criticisms.”—13 January 1917. 
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Abroad, £1 10s. 4d. An Edition 1s 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this association was held 
on Tuesday, Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt presiding. 

The Chairman said: I presume it is your wish to take the 
accounts submitted to you as read. It is now my duty to move 
that the report of the directors, the statement of aceounts, and 
auditors’ report be received and adopted, but before doing so 
and in accordance with my usual practice on these occasions, I 
propose to refer briefly to some of.the more important features. 

In the life department 1,167 new policies were issued for sums 
assured amounting to, £631,201, producing a new premium income 
of £25,869. These ‘figures are somewhat less than our pre-war 
standard, but show an increase over these for the previous year 
of £45,589 in sums assured and £3,646 in premium income. The 
net life premium income amounted to £383,982. The total income 
of the department was £536,544, showing a small decrease of 
£3,093. The claims by death for the year, including bonus 
additions, amounted to £232,179 18s. 6d., being about £4,400 
less than last year. Included in these figures are claims amount- 
ing to £10, arising directly from naval and military service. 
Under matured endowment policies, the sum paid out, mcluding 
bonus additions, is £147,715 14s. pa. After payment of all out- 
goings, the life and anauit und showed an increase of 
£41,670 4s. 3d., and stood at £3,091,108 18s. 7d. 

Turning to the other departments of the association’s business, 
and dealing first with the fire department, you will observe that 
the net premium income amounted to £86,237 2s. 7d., and the 
losses paid and outstanding to £39,216 13s. 1d., being at the 
rate of 45°5 per cent. of the premiums. After payment of all 
outgoings, providing for outstanding claims, and setting aside 
4o per cent. of the premium income as reserve for unexpired 
risks, there remains a balance of £11,371 5s. 11d., which has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. 

The accident, employers’ liability, and general departments 
have now been combined in one account. The net premium income 
amounted to £03,665 16s. 2d., and the claims paid and outstand- 
ing to £41,400 8s. The combined net income of the fire, accident, 
and general departments of our business is approximately 
£180,000. 

The total funds and assets, excluding uncalled capital, are 
increased by £77,810, and now stand at 44,495,973. The associa- 
tion’s interests in British Government securities were increased 
during 1916 by over £100,000, and at the end of the year 
amounted to £430,630. We have continued to lend or sell to the 
Government such of our securities as they desired. 

It will, no doubt, interest you to know that since the close of 
the year we have subscribed for £1,025,000 of the new Five per 
Cent. War Loan stock, of which £801,725 was new money. In 
addition, we hold about £220,000 in the War Loans of Canada 
and our Allies, so that our total investments in what I may term 
“war securities’? amounted to approximately £1,245,000. 

The Deputy-Chairman seconded the motion, and the resolution 
was carried. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
and Amusements of 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 3ist. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE 
MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be offered to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also 
ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nomina- 
tions for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next 

term.—Apply to the Borsar, The College, Cheltenham. 

LIST 426 NOW READY. Post free 
BOOKS. MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers” Renata: 
ders. all New Copies, offered at discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. 


off Published Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£ 
One Year ... 18 2 wae 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and: made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be obtained from any 
Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper resulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
definite instructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
be informed immediately. | 


The Maternity Hospital at Chalons-sur-Marne. Q09282 


THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS 


in carrying on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS of the WAR has raised 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS for its maintenance. It 
is carried on by some 170 Representatives in a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, im 
HOLLAND, and in the GOVERNMENT of 
SAMARA in distant RUSSIA. 


The expenditure is now about £1,000 a week, and 
it asks for financial support from the general public. 


We are giving Medical and Nursing Help in a 
considerable number of our Stations, accompani 
the provision of shelter for the Homeless, clothing and 
household requisites in the new wood huts we are 
building in France, the timber for which is provided 
by the FRENCH ,GOVERNMENT. 


We are supplying help to restart the Farming 
Industry with necessary seeds and farming implements 
in localities devastated by battle, where farms have 
been utterly destroyed. 


In Holland we have provided shelter and help in a 


variety of ways, as well as occupation for the r 
from Belgium, who are located there. 


In Russia we have established Relief Centres, 
where clothing and other necessaries are distributed, 
and where industries, including spinning, weaving, and 
knitting are organised for the benefit of the destitute 
people who have no one else to help them. 


WE ASK THE FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
IN THIS WORK OF 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 


Contributions may be sent to Miss A. RUTH 
FRY, the Honorary Secretary to the War Victims’ 
Relief Committee at the office at 


Ethelburga House, 
91 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 


who will gladly furnish any further information that 
may be desired. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY! | Macmillan’s New Books 
Poems 5s.net} | A Diversity of Creatures 


ALAN SEEGER. Preface by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


The Devout Lady ‘ 5s. net STORIES BY | 
MARY J. H. SKRINE. Studies of Gooi Women in 
Four Centuries. Rudyard Kipling 
The Expansion of Europe 6s net x , 
RAMSAY MUIR. Companion volume to ‘‘ Nationalism Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
and Internationalism."’ Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net, 
Inside the German Empire 5s. net Leather, 5s. net. 
H.B. SWOPE. Preface by Mr. J. W. GERARD. Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. eis 
The Russian Offensive 7s. 6d. net Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. T 
STANLEY WASHBURN. 52 fi hot hic illustra- a 
tions and map. —— SECOND IMPRESSION. <= 
The Latin at War 6s. net The Life of Algernon Charles 
WILL IRWIN. Pictures of Warfare on French and Swinburne, By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B, 
: With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 
The Marne Campaign 10s. 6d. net NO" 
Major F. E. WHITTON. Preface by Major-General VOL. VII. JUST PUBLISHED. 
C. E. CALLWRLL, C.B. 8 maps. A History of the British Army,|§ ,., 
At the Front 3s. 6d. net By the HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. VIII. (181 
Lieut. ALEC JOHNSTON, Preface by Sir OWEN 1812). With a separate volume of Maps. 8vo. 30s. net, Bs 


SEAMAN, Editor of Punch. 


A Hostage in Germany 3s. 6d. net Shantiniketan: The Bolpur Tl 


GEORGES DESSON. The experiences of a distinguished School of Rabindranath 
French engineer in German hands, Tagore. By W. W. PEARSON. With an TI 

With the Turks in Palestine 2s. net Introduction by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. _IIlustrated 

A. AARONSOHN. by MUKUL CHANDRA Dey. Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 

; Inp1a.—*' We shall not say more about this interesting volume, for we 
Herbert Spencer 6s. net hope that our readers will seek to make their own acquaintance with its 
HUGH ELLIOT. New volume in Makers of Nineteenth | | gpnents, A, word mast be said with regard to the iugtrations by ‘Mt T 

Century Series. 

; NOVELS. The Ideals of Painting. By). 

Hobson’s HAROLD BRIGHOUSE & CHARLES FORREST COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘‘ Coasting Bohemia,”’ etc, 
a Pleasant Ways of St. Medard GRACE KING we numerous Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, MU 

sncus Hood ARTHUR HODGES Tue DatLy TeLeGrapn.—'' The present monograph is a worthy record of 
his knowledge, and a brilliant testimony to his taste. It covers the practice L 

LONDON: " oO NSTABLE & ¢ oO. SP F>.. of painting from the time of Giotto to our own day; it is richly illustrated 
by a series of admirable rep:oductions; and the clarity and vigour of the Matiee 


author's criticism render the bo»k an invaluable treatise for students no less 
than an informing and stimulating exposition for tbe use of the general 
reader. We know of no work that covers so wide a field within the limits 
of a single volume." 


Competition: A Studyin Human 


Novel of REAL POWER” 


| is what the SATURDAY REVIEW calls Motive. writen for “The Collegium.” By] ft 
JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G. HEATH, MALCOLM 

SPENCER, REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, and H. G. am 

Woop. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. nol 

Tue Tim"s.—*‘ Its examination of the place of competition in industry Fr 
= and public life, its value and its disadvantages, is candid and thoughtful, 

= The general attitude of the writers is that a change of spirit is needed rather an 

= RB I NE A T I than any artificial ohanging of the framework of society.” bat 


National Economy: An Outline Of 
of Public Administration. 


E By BENJAMIN SWIFT HENRY HIGGS, C.B. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. im 
= {WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON) Tue Morninc Post.—'‘ Contains very valuable hints at the present at 
= juncture on the question of national economy from one who is, of course, kir 
= “This is a novel of singular power and virility ’’ the well entitled to speak on the subject, as well as on that of public adminis- 
= ' , vs ae tration. . . . Can be cordially recommended to all who are interested in the Th 
= Saturday Reviewer adds: ‘‘ One of those books written subject.” la 
= with an intensity amounting almost to genius, which bite Ww W. 
= into the memory, and which it is impossible to forget. . . . The ar age ainst ar and the e 
He lays bare the secrets of the human heart with absolute Enforcement of Peace. By pro- th 


FESSOR CHRISTEN COLLIN, Christiania University. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown of 
8vo. 2s. net. 


Tue Times.—" Professor Collin writes with much force in support of the 
allied cause, and deals effectively with the jutterances on the other side -in 


pitilessness. . . . It stands out as one of the best novels of 
the year."’ 


Other Strong Novels in will be not ty” 
Chapman & Hall’s List: 
1 
THE PURCHASE PRICE. Higher Education and the War. on 
By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of Greek in St. 

(Tenth Thousand) By RIDGWELL CULLUM ys ste University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. re 

INTERLUDE. {and who is the fandasental and’ al 

(Second Edition) By S. P. B. MAIS problems at is: ue in the war.” be 

THE BIRD OF LIFE. Community: a Sociological Me 

By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN = Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature and ch 

By THOMAS COBB = = AtHEN&®uM.— Dr. Maciver's book ‘Community’ comes oppor: be 

and about primiples that we want clear thinking at the 

= present time."’ 
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